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PRESIDENT BOE ABROAD 


Impressions Made on Head of St. Olaf College, in England and Germany, 
of Interest to America and Canada 


SoME WEEKS ago I announced that I 
planned to make a trip to Germany the 
latter half of May in connection with the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran World Convention, which 
had been called to meet near Leipzig be- 
ginning the twenty-first. 

I decided to go over on the Europa, a 
German boat, and to return by way of 
England on the Queen Mary in order to 
have opportunity to sense both sides of 
the controversy that is raging before the 
world in the press and over the radio as 
to world affairs. Many asked me if it 
would not be dangerous to travel at this 
time in Europe, and especially in Germany. 
In this brief article I shall try to give the 
impressions that were made on me. 

In the first place the trip over and back 
was unusually pleasant, hardly a wave be- 
ing seen on the ocean. Dr. Long, the 
Director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
eil, had started a week or ten days early 
so as to have time to visit the Scandinavian 
countries. Dr. Knubel, who had taken his 
family along, and I started out on the 
Europa on the thirteenth of May. Dr. 
Wentz, the fourth member, could not at- 
tend this meeting. 


Few Regulations at Entry 


There was very little formality about 
entering either Germany or England, less 
almost than in the United States, where 
the refugee problem has become rather 
acute. In both England and Germany the 
trains were full of people traveling in all 
directions. On the least occasion it seemed 
as if the families would pack their grips 
full of good things and start out for a va- 
cation. One really gets the impression that 
they know how to enjoy life. Business 
seemed to be going along at full blast. A 
lot of new factories were going up, more 
so perhaps in Germany than in England. 
One could hardly see an empty house or 
factory building. In Germany they com- 
plained very much of lack of people for 
work, and they were inviting working men 
to come in from other countries. The coun- 
tryside looked especially beautiful at this 
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time of the year. There seemed to have 
been almost too much rain, but that made 
it look all the more beautiful. Time and 
again the thought came to me that was so 
aptly expressed some years ago by an 
Englishman that we Americans knew how 
to build up a country, but the Europeans 
know how to maintain it. 

I did not see as many soldiers either in 
Germany or in England as I had been led 
to expect by the reports in the American 
papers. I take it that if the population of 
the United States were concentrated in as 
small an area as in Europe we would un- 
doubtedly see some military display here 
too. Judging by the paper again it seems 
as if even here in this country the military 
display of soldiers and tanks and big guns 
is in order whenever the head of some 
foreign government puts in appearance. It 
may seem trite to say it, but it looks very 
much like children displaying their play- 
things for those who come to visit. 

There were four representatives from 
Germany and one each from Finland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, making eleven 
in all. We were guests of Prince Schon- 
burg at his wonderful old castle near the 
city of Waldenburg, about sixty miles from 
Leipzig. This castle has been a center for 
art and culture ever since the family cam2 
there in the twelfth century. Music espe- 
cally has been cultivated. In the visitor’s 
book I noticed the names of men like 
Mozart and Beethoven and others. The 
Prince’s family ever since the Reforma- 
tion has been interested in the Lutheran 
Church and all of its work, and so had 
invited the Executive Committee to have 
its meeting there and to be his guests dur- 
ing their stay. It would be difficult to 
describe this wonderful castle. It is full 
of art treasures. The tower was built in 
the twelfth century, when the Germans 
stopped the onward march of the Slavs. 
The castle itself has been destroyed sev- 
eral times, but has been rebuilt. 


Christianity Assailed 


The committee met for one week. The 
subject up for consideration was first and 
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foremost the condition of the Lutheran 
Church in the various lands and of the 
Christian Church as a whole. Christianity 
today is faced with organized opposition, 
not merely in Germany, but in practically 
every country. Secularism and commu- 
nism, as they have developed in Russia, are 
doing their deadly work. In some coun- 
tries the Christian leaders have their backs 
to the wall. Consideration was given to 
the question of what could be done to 
strengthen the bonds that bind the Lu- 
therans the world over for united testi- 
mony and witness. Thank God, the lead- 
ers,. those who had suffered most, look 
upon this period as one in which the 
Church is being purified, and under stress 
it seems as if the true witness comes out 
more clearly than when all things seem 
to go easily and well. 

The Scandinavian and Northern coun- 
tries, when we include Finland, seem in 
many respects to be islands in the midst 
of a troubled world, and there is no ques- 
tion but that the Lutheran churches of 
these countries constitute today the great- 
est factor for the strengthening of the faith 
of those who are in the midst of difficulty 
and distress. America, too, is a big factor, 
especially because of the influence that 
comes from the tremendous relief work 
that was done during and immediately 
after the war. 

As to the Church in Germany it is rather 
difficult really to size up the situation. 
Those who are in power are seeking to 
limit and control the message of the 
Church, but thank God, Catholics and 
Lutherans and the Reformed Church are 
standing valiantly for the freedom of the 
Church to witness under any and all con- 
ditions. It is too early to say just what the 
ultimate development will be. Men are 
being put to the test as never before, but 
the cause is not lost and will not be lost. 


World Convention 


The second big question that was up for 
consideration was the Lutheran World 
Convention, which it has been decided 
should take place in Philadelphia, begin- 
ning May 21, 1940. Because of world con- 
ditions and especially because of the anti- 
German sentiment in America there were 
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_AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. KNUBEL 


THE LUTHERAN Presents Queries Concerning the Church Situation in Europe 
for His Discussion 


THE FOLLOWING paragraphs were obtained at 39 East 35th 
Street, New York, Friday, June 23. On Monday of that 
same week President Dr. Knubel had returned from a trip 
to Europe in which he had had unusual facilities to “size 
up” ecclesiastical relationships on the continent. He had 
gone there in discharge of the obligations of his position as 
vice-president of the Lutheran World Convention. The 
meeting of that committee was what in some circles is called 
a plenary session; that is, both the primary and secondary 
representatives of the churches were, with few exceptions, 
in attendance. As a result, reports came in from all of the 
larger sections of present-day Lutheranism. That means 
that the four countries of Scandinavia—Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland—acquired visibility. Germany and 
the relationships of its folk churches were heard from. 
America presented its problems and strength by the par- 
ticipation of Drs. Knubel, Long, and Boe. Executive Sec- 
retary Hans Lilje drew upon the correspondence received 
at his office in Berlin during the past twelve months for a 
report on general conditions. 


A Chain of Queries : 

It would, of course, have been quite in order for our in- 
terview to have concerned itself with the business trans- 
acted at the group of sessions during which the Executive 
Committee sat and considered the business which was the 
immediate concern of their meeting. We preferred, how- 
ever, to have Dr. Knubel talk to the readers of Tue LUTHERAN 
about the more general situations in which Americans have 
a direct interest. We therefore explained to him that we had 
in mind for his consideration three or four particular items. 
The first of these we put under the heading, “Lutheran 
Organization in Europe,” and we presented it from the 
points of view of history, hopes, and the present situation. 
We also wanted to hear from him what had been observed 
concerning the present hold of religion, of Lutheranism, 
and of Catholicism among the people whose pastors and 
representatives he met while in their country. We wanted 
a little information as to the relationships of hierarchy and 
totalitarianism; the one, of course, meaning ecclesiastical 
authority and the second the prerogatives of the modern 
‘Fascist state. Just by way of keeping ourselves up to date 
we also explained, when our conversation began, that we 
were wondering what place American Lutheranism’s prob- 
lems had in the minds of the brethren in the parent churches 
of Europe. 


The Reformation’s Reconstructions 

When it came to the consideration of the Lutheran or- 
ganization in Europe, Dr. Knubel said, “You must know 
that the Reformation did not develop a distinct pattern of 
church government. Having given positive expression to 
certain great evangelical doctrines, Luther and his con- 
temporaries either willingly or by compulsion allowed the 
relationships of organization to be worked out by the groups 
‘of people to whom the new teachings were brought in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. It is mteresting to ob- 
serve,” he said, “that one of Luther’s documents was given 
practically universal acceptance wherever the Lutheran 
Church gained a foothold. This was his Catechism. The 
Augsburg Confession more slowly, but eventually, likewise 
gained general subscription and became dominant in doc- 
trinal developments. 

“But in the sphere of church government,” he continued, 


“where relationships with the state were at once involved, 
no uniformity in different countries was required or re- 
sulted. In Sweden there was the least disturbance of the 
ecclesiastical institutions which had been developed in that 
country in five centuries of attachment to the Papacy. The 
Swedish king, Gustavus Vasa, advised by the brothers 
Petri, who had been pupils of Luther in Wittenberg, and 
with the consent and approval of the nobility of his coun- 
try, simply took over the institutions of the Church of Rome, 
transformed them to the extent that transformation was 
required by evangelical doctrines, and ‘established them’ as 
the Folk Church of Sweden. Denmark did not have the 
opportunity to deal so generally and completely with the 
situation developed by the Reformation. There was, on the 
contrary, a series of steps by which eventually Denmark, 
and with it Norway, became a Lutheran country. Here 
again the existent ecclesiastical divisions were more or less 
preserved under the new relationships to the state. The 
Reformation in Norway and in Finland followed from con- 
nections with Denmark and Sweden.” 


German “Provinces” Retained Authority 

“In Germany, on the other hand, there was not the unity 
of the civil power that existed, for example, in Sweden. 
Germany consisted of a number of small states, for each of 
which there was a ruler under the title of prince or elector 
or duke. While there were ‘understandings’ that were es- 
tablished by agreement to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, the ‘provinces of Germany’ remained autonomous. In 
fact, the Augsburg Confession was signed not by ecclesiastics 
but by the electors and princes of the provinces of Germany. 
This situation continued with quite moderate changes until 
1933. It was then, when National Socialism swept over the 
country and the various states of the Reich were closely 
knit together under the new regime, that an effort was 
made to establish a church organization in Germany which 
should cover the entire area of the Reich. The proposed 
combination was a rather loose one, but the unity was sought 
which could be brought about through a church synod 
headed by a Reich bishop.” poles 

Europe’s Attitude Long Continued 

Dr. Knubel commented further: “In all the period that 
has elapsed since the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
up to a few years,ago, no attempt has been made in Europe 
to create such a division of spheres of authority between 
church and state as the division with which we are familiar 
in the United States and in Canada. Even in England, where 
popular government has so largely taken authority away 
from the Crown and bestowed it upon Parliament and thence 
upon the people, the ‘Established Church’ continues to be 
dominant in ecclesiastical affairs. It is quite true that the 
French, in the revolution which took place in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, broke squarely with Cath- 
olicism, but they did it by temporarily disavowing the 
Christian religion. When Napoleon came into authority 
and enacted the Napoleonic code, the Vatican was again 
given primary recognition and has always had some ad- 
vantages favoring its work among the French people. In 
Germany a regulation connected with the peace of Augs- 
burg in 1555 which has crystallized into the pronouncement 
that the religion of the prince is the religion of the people, 
is in fact an expression of the historic relationships between 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorites. 


Russia Began the Break 
“Among the present states of Europe Russia stands alone 
in its absolute proscription of religion. Communism, so far 
as possible, has been injected into the life of the people to 
displace whatever religion they had prior to 1917. In Italy 
and in Spain there seems to be a close hookup between the 
government and the Vatican, with the Duce in the fore- 

ground where a question of priority arises.” 


Again in Germany 

At this point we injected into the conversation a query 
with reference to small minorities which existed in Ger- 
many and in different sections of Europe that seemed not 
to be involved in the present negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and the heads of the churches. Dr. Knubel ob- 
served, in response to the inquiry, that there had always 
been small sects in Europe to whom the more general or- 
ganization did not apply. Following the Reformation it 
could be said, so far as Germany is concerned, “there were 
three groups legally recognized: Lutheran, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Reformed. Of these in the Germany prior to the 
inclusion of Austria in the Reich, the Lutheran was the 
most numerous, but its distribution was such that in cer- 
tain provinces the Roman Catholic organization was the 
larger. Bavaria, for instance, is commonly known as chiefly 
a Roman Catholic state. However, in none of these coun- 
tries was there complete suppression of freedom of worship. 
There was a Friend’s organization in the days of William 
Penn, and there have been Baptists, Methodists, and other 
groups distinguished from the three major sections in the 
fact that they did not come under the authority of the state 
although officially recognized by the state. They did not 
receive support and they were not under the control of the 
Lutheran, Reformed, or Catholic centers of authority. In- 
cidentally it can be said about them that they hold title to 
whatever property they have acquired for ecclesiastical uses. 
That cannot be said in the same sense with reference to the 
Protestant and Catholic institutions. Recently Mr. Hitler is 
credited with having said that next to the state the church 
is the largest property holder in the Reich.” 


Change of Connections Costly 

Dr. Knubel at this point again. commented that up to the 
present decade there had been among the Lutheran groups 
in Europe no serious contemplation of a change of relation- 
ships to the state. On the contrary, a feeling of mutual ad- 
vantage has continued in their historic connections. Those 
in the Lutheran churches have believed that, if given free- 
dom to carry on their work of preaching the Gospel and 
ministering to the fellowship of the church, there was no 
need to break sharply away from old relationships with the 
government. They have realized that if a necessity for sep- 
aration should occur, a very grave problem would present 
itself. A great deal of the power of the modern church 
functions by means of institutions, schools, universities, 
centers of mercy, journals, and such associations as are 
formed in order that contacts may be maintained with the 
people in behalf of their spiritual interests. They are the 
product of generations of sacrifice and application. Humanly 
speaking, it would take generations to replace them. 

“Has the thought of such a separation received the atten- 
tion of our brethren in Germany?” we inquired. Dr. Knubel 
replied in effect in the affirmative. 

“There is consideration of the possibility of accepting such 
a necessity.” He said, however, that the reports of wide- 
spread religious discontent in Germany read and heard over 
here are exaggerated. That prompted our query, “Can one 
rely upon the reports more commonly expressed by Amer- 
ican newspapers relative to the status of affairs in the 
Reich?” 

He said, “Not entirely. There is usually some basis of fact 
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for statements that reach this country through American 
news channels, but the idea that there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the present regime amongst the citizens 
of Germany has never appeared to me when I was in that 
country. Tension is observable, but dissatisfaction does not 
make itself visible.” 


Church’s Future Difficult to Forecast 

We then asked him for an expression of his views about 
the future of the church in the Reich. 

He said, “There is uncertainty with reference to some 
phases of its future. For example, it cannot be said whether 
or not there will be a change in the policy of the govern- 
ment toward religious organizations within the Reich. A 
statement was recently made by Mr. Hitler indicating that 
the inner circles of the government have given thought to 
severing the present relationships and the establishing of a 
different type of control. Recently there was a census con- 
ducted through the area of present-day Germany. All the 
public schools were closed in order that the teachers might 
be used to make the necessary contacts with the people and 
ask them the questions prescribed in the census. One 
question concerned their religious affiliations. The results 
of that census have not yet been reported, but there may 
be significance in the fact that it is being held, especially 
when one remembers that the addition of Austria and parts 
of the former Czechoslovakia means an addition of members 
of the Catholic Church, which will probably make the pro- 
portions of Catholics and Protestants about equal. In the 
old days about sixty per cent of the people were Protestants, 
thirty per cent were Catholics, five per cent were Jews, the 
remainder were unclassified.” 

Responding to a rather indefinite comment by the inter- 
viewer, Dr. Knubel said, “Our leaders in Germany realize 
that they are opposed by some powerful antagonisms from 
a section of the National Socialist party. A great strain is 
resting upon the leaders. They feel very keenly their re- 
sponsibilities to the present and to the future of the church. 
But they are preserving the calmness of well-established 
trust in their commission from God. They are conscientious 
in the situations that confront them. They will not sur- 
render their faith.” 


Majority of Pastors Loyal 

Our next query had to do with the unity of the Protestant 
group in Germany. Dr. Knubel said concerning them: “Like 
Christians everywhere, there are differences among them 
as to the form which their allegiance to the faith shall take. 
The position, for instance, of the party of which Pastor Nie- 
moeller is the best-known leader, is not identical with that 
which is held by Bishop Marahrens, Bishop Meiser, Bishop 
Wurm and others. There is also the group who are known 
to us in this country as ‘deutsche Christen’ (German Chris- 
tians), but this group is decidedly a minority. Out of 15,000 
pastors, Lutheran and Reformed, not more than 3,000 can 
be said to have been influenced by the effort to propagate 
the pagan cult based on what is known as the Rosenberg 
myth. The supporters of the traditional faith of Protest- 
antism have a four to one majority among the Protestant 
clergy.” He continued, “There is a kind of religious purge 
in process in Germany. The situations through which they 
have passed in the last twenty-five years have re-awakened 
in the great majority of the people a desire to have once 
more the guidance and support of religion, and their loyalty 
to Jesus Christ is intensified, not diminished. People crowd 
the churches where the Gospel is preached. They exhibit a 
longing to have pure Christianity given them. It is a most 
impressive phase of the current devotional life of the Moth- 
erland of the Reformation.” Dr. Knubel added, “The youth 
are still influenced by the new political developments, but 
they, too, are turning more and more toward a proper rec- 
ognition of and loyalty to the church and religion.” 
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JOY OF SERVING CHRIST 


A Chicago Layman Bears Witness 


SOME years ago, after hearing the pastor preach on the 
subject of Personal Evangelism, my heart was stirred. 
Although I did not have any previous experience I decided 
to offer myself and entered the group in training at that 
time. I realized as never before that I had taken all and 
given very little in return. 

My experience gave me much happiness and joy. I never 
knew before the joys of serving my Lord, Who died for me. 
I am sure if I had, I would have offered myself long ago. 
Moreover, I have had many come and thank me for bringing 
them to Christ and the Church. 

I now began to realize something of what Jesus meant 
when He said, “that if these kept quiet, the very stones 
would speak.” In other words, if my faith meant what I 
said it meant, viz., eternal salvation, then I could not keep 
such great good news to myself. If my faith meant that— 
neither could I stand by and see my fellowman lost. 

Each time I went out I prayed for the Lord’s help. As I 
look back now I can see how much more prayer means to 
me than before. This work even taught me how to pray 
differently and better. There were many times when I did 
not know what to say in talking to people about Christ; but 
the Lord taught me what to say. I ‘have canvassed entire 
streets. I have made many individual calls at homes and 
apartments. Several at my place of employment have been 
won. I have never regretted the time given, for it has paid 
me the biggest dividends. I gradually gave up other inter- 
ests to which I used to give my time. 

The greatest joy of all was to know that a precious soul 
had been added to Christ’s Kingdom and that He had per- 
mitted me, a poor sinner, to labor in His vineyard. 

—The Committee for Evangelism. 


TELL IT TO THE CHURCH! 
By Dr. A. R. Wentz, Madras Conference Delegate 


Way vo we not give better support to our mission work 
on the foreign fields? We agree that it is scriptural and 
apostolic. It is yielding splendid results. Our fields are 
manned with missionaries who are good and true. Why are 
we not more generally and more thoroughly interested? 
One reason is that the rope with which the people at home 
are supporting the missionary at his work is too long a 
rope. The appeal is too indirect. We are not well enough 
informed, most of us. 

Our missionaries long to present their work more directly 
to the people at home. This was one of the things we learned 
when we visited the missionaries in their own homes in 
Japan and China and India. They feel that the people at 
home ought to see the work more concretely than they do. 

The ideal thing, of course, would be for every person in 
the church at home to visit all the fields in which the church 
is working. Next to that, the ideal would be for every pas- 
tor in the home church to visit the fields overseas. One 
can read about the work and look at pictures of it. One 
can listen to descriptions by the missionary and talk with 


. him about it. But for the forthright stimulus to missionary 


zeal none of these things can compare with a personal visit 
to the fields themselves and personal intercourse with the 
native Christian in his home and the missionary in his work. 

It is to be hoped that the proposed pilgrimage to India 
in 1942 will attract many pilgrims. It would be highly bene- 
ficial both to the mission fields and to the home church. 
The native Christians and their pastors welcome any op- 
portunity to strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship 
across the seas. I can testify from abundant experience that 
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the missionaries and the native Christians are genuinely 
happy to receive visitors from the “home church.” They 
regard themselves as the “younger churches” and they long 
to know personally the old folks at home. They yearn deeply 
for direct contact with the Lutherans in America. 

One who visits our mission fields and lingers long enough 
to sense the yearnings of the missionaries and the native 
pastors must come away with the impression that our rep- 
resentatives on the foreign fields ought to be afforded a 
more direct appeal to the people at the home base. If our 
pastors at home only saw the opportunity as it really is, 
they would present it more intelligently and more enthu- 
siastically and more constantly, and then our people would 
respond more cordially. 

If it could be done without interfering with other good 
causes, it would be well to permit special appeals to our 
people for definite gifts. When the missionary is permitted 
to present to the home church his special appeal for a par- 
ticular object, the appeal succeeds and the object is at- 
tained. So he longs for more opportunities to do that. Any- 
thing that would shorten that rope between the congrega- 
tion or institution on the mission field and the contributor 
in the home pew would be direct gain to the great cause of 
apostolic advance in foreign lands. 


PLANS FOR JEWISH MISSIONS 
Philadelphia Committee Adopts Program of Activities 


Reported by G. E. McCarney, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Committee on Jewish Missions 


THE worK of Jewish Missions has been carried on in the 
Philadelphia area under a joint committee composed of five 
members from the Ministerium and five members from the 
East Pennsylvania Synod (these are now appointed by the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod), and one member each from 
the Ministerium and East Pennsylvania Synodical Mis- 
sionary Societies. For many years this committee worked 
under the direction of our Jewish Missionary, the Rev. Paul 
I. Morentz. Since his death the committee has continued 
to function. 

At the March meeting the committee determined to carry 
out the following procedure: 


1. A continued approach and further development of our 
approach to the Jew through literature. 

2. Our continued approach to the Jew through the 
churches on our territory. 

3. To engage a visitor to make contacts with the Jews 
on our territory. 

4, To request Dr. Henry Einspruch to give his co-opera- 
tion in the promotion of the work on this territory. 


At the June meeting the committee unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 


1. That the committee hereby issues a call to the Rev. 
Henry Einspruch, D.D., to become supervising director of 
Jewish Missions on the Philadelphia territory, in full co- 
operation with the Philadelphia Committee; this call to 
become operative immediately. 

2. That such expense as is immediate to the promotion 
of this work be borne by the Philadelphia Committee. 


WE must not become less zealous in pleading for the sal- 
vation of individual souls, but we must become more em- 
phatic in our testimony in the name of God and Christianity, 
that all human relations must be governed by love, fair play, 
consideration and brotherliness.—Anderson. 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON 
By Criara L. DENTLER, Redlands, California 


ENGLAND possesses only four of the “Round Churches” 
dating from the time of the Norman Conquest. One of 
these, and the most famous, is the Temple Church in the 
heart of London. A heavy wooden gate on the south side 
of busy Fleet Street opens into dim, quiet courts, known 
as the Inner and Middle Temple. These places of haunting 
memory are charmingly familiar to the readers of Dickens, 
Lamb, Dr. Johnson, or Goldsmith. Today the buildings sur- 
rounding the courts are occupied by lawyers and law stu- 
dents, and most prominent among the structures within the 
enclosure is the Temple Church, still the “barristers’ (the 
English for lawyer) church,” as it has been for hundreds 
of years. 

The church was built by the Knights Templar in 1185, the 
purpose of whose order was to protect pilgrims on their 
way to the Holy Land to rescue the sacred places from the 
hands of the infidels. The edifice, built by the Templars to 
signify their priestly as well as their military role, was 
copied from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. Heraclius, the Patriarch of the Holy City, consid- 
ered this church in London so important that he made the 
long, hazardous journey there to dedicate it to the service 
of God. What scenes it has witnessed during its long his- 
tory! What tales its age-blackened walls could reveal! 


Burial Place of Crusaders 

Many a time its stone floor has felt the tramping feet of 
returning Crusaders as they came to offer their prayers of 
thanksgiving for a safe homeward voyage from their perilous 
undertaking. Several of the Crusaders were brought here 
to be buried beneath these same stones that had echoed to 
their footsteps. Nine stone figures, life size, lie on the floor 
over their graves. Two of them were twelfth century 
knights, while seven of them lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. They are clad in the chain mail, long coats, belts and 
mufflers of mail, with their swords, shields, and spurs. The 
identity of most of them is mere conjecture, but of one there 
is no doubt. He is Geoffry Mandeville, and his effigy stands 
out from all of the others by his wearing a helmet, his head 
resting upon a cushion, and his shield bearing a coat-of- 
arms. The year 1182 witnessed his funeral here, one of the 
most pompous ever to be held within these walls. 

Knight Geoffry had died from an arrow wound while he 
was storming a castle, and he was borne away by his com- 
rades for a strange burial. He had died while under the 
ban of excommunication and was therefore denied Christian 
burial. As was customary under such circumstances, his 
body was placed in a lead pipe and suspended from a tree 
in the Temple gardens. After much supplication by his fel- 
low knights, the Pope granted him absolution; this fact ac- 
counts for his pretentious funeral and burial, which became 
a kind of celebration and funeral blended into one. 

All of the Crusaders’ effigies have the legs crossed in some 
way. Those crossed at the ankles indicate that the knight 
went once to the Holy Land; at the knees, that he had gone 
twice; and above the knees three or more journeys were 
proclaimed. Not all of those who “took the cross” succeeded 
in avoiding the paths of sin, yet not all suffered the pain of 
excommunication. Their pains, however, must have been 
very much more real, as the little penitential cell still stands 
as mute evidence of their torture. 

It is situated on the bell-ringer’s spiral staircase, and 
measures only four feet by two and a half. Disobedient 
Templars were kept here and slowly starved to death while 


the services were chanted in their ears day and night. 
Through a small slit or “squint,” they could see the altar, 
a fact that was supposed to bring the sought-for penitence 
ere they were starved from this world into the next. 

As the years went by and the crusading spirit waned, an- 
other group of people replaced the old Templars: these were 
the students of the law, a calling, in English minds, only a 
little less holy than that of the Crusader, and a group every 
bit as much in need of a place to worship. The buildings 
surrounding the church and occupying the several courts, 
were tenanted by the lawyers or those studying for the 
profession, so that at daily service the church was always 
filled to capacity. For this reason outsiders found it dif- 
ficult to obtain admission to worship here. The passing of 
the centuries has not changed the situation: today one must 
apply well in advance to get permission to attend the 
services. 

But it was not only for divine worship that the lawyers 
assembled; the church was the rendezvous for other events 
in their routine life. Each day they met their clients here, 
each man standing at his appointed column to discuss the 
cases of those who sought his legal advice. A circular seat 
follows the rounded walls, and this furnished a resting place 
if, perchance, one had to wait too long to consult the dig- 
nitaries of the court. 


A Place of Sanctuary 

From the beginning of its history the Temple Church was 
eagerly sought out by people from distant places. While it 
was in the hands of the knights, sixty days of indulgence 
was granted to anyone who would visit it once a year; this 
was the first church in England to receive money for the 
granting of indulgence. From the earliest times, too, it was 
a place of sanctuary; a criminal, however base, could feel 
a sense of safety while in its precincts. When the church 
passed to the. ownership of the lawyers, it still remained a 
place of sanctuary, and became a safe retreat for another 
and even stranger class. Unwanted babies were left here 
and no questions were asked, nor were the parents sought. 
The lawyers donated funds to care for the children, all of 
whom were given the last name of “Temple.” 

On the walls, in the tiled pavement, and in many unex- 
pected places are symbols and decorations, half religious and 
half mystical. One is the Agnus Dei, the Lamb of God, 
bearing a flag, presumably the Crusaders’ flag. This is the 


emblem of the barristers of the Inner Temple; the other _ 


figure is of a winged horse, the symbol of those of the Middle 
Temple. Originally the horse bore two Crusaders, signify- 
ing their extreme poverty to be compelled to share one 
beast. Later these human figures were replaced by wings. 

The pastor of the church has always been called the Mas- 
ter of the Temple, and his home adjoining is known as the 
Master’s House. ‘Richard Hooker, the author of the “Eccle- 
siastical Polity” was the honored Master here for six years. 
The title is really most fitting, as he actually does have 
complete authority over his strange congregation; he, un- 
like other Anglican clergyman, is not under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop. A fine bust of Hooker bears testimony to the 
high esteem in which he was held. 


Scene of the Battle of the Organs 
Many battles have taken place within church walls, some 
of words, and some of a more physical nature; but it would 
seem that the Temple Church witnessed one of the strangest 
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battles of all time. In the annals of the church it has been 
recorded as the battle of the organs. At least it was a har- 
monious, sweet-sounding battle. 

In the late seventeenth century it was decided that the 
church must have an organ; as none but the best would 
suffice, two instruments were built and placed in the choir. 
One was made by Father Bernard Schmidt, and the other 
by a Mr. Harris. Two of the most famous organists in the 
world played upon them alternately, in order that the best 
points of each organ might be set forth. On the days ap- 
pointed to the great Purcell to play upon Father Schmid’s, 
all the worshipers agreed that nothing could surpass it for 
beauty of tone. Then, when the Queen’s Italian organist, 
Baptiste Draglii, played the Harris organ, opinion swung to 
it as the favorite. So the contest went on for a whole year, 
with no decision reached. Finally, Judge Jeffries, whose 
musical skill was more highly respected than his unfair 
court judgments, was called in to determine which instru- 
ment should be purchased. He decided in favor of the 
Schmidt instrument, and there it remains today still pealing 
forth its sonorous tones. 

Few churches have, during the years, changed as little as 
the Temple Church. The Middle Templars have their side 
of the building as the Inner Templars have theirs, and as 
they have had their own section for centuries. The famous 
of this twentieth century seek here the same comfort for 
their souls that the great of the past have sought: Thackery, 
Blackstone, Cowper, Burke, Johnson, Lamb, Goldsmith, and 
countless others have worshiped here while they lived within 
the courts. Oliver Goldsmith so loved this spot that he 
wanted to be buried beneath its eaves. Today his lone grave 
is on the north side, as he wished it to be. One can almost 
never visit it that he does not find fresh flowers upon it. 


THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


Synod of Illinois Delegates Answer Questions 
About Preferences 


By the Rey. Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage College, Department of 
Public Relations 


Pastors pick their own hymns for Sunday morning wor- 
ship, and they usually pick their own favorites, according to 
a survey made by questionnaire at the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Synod of Illinois held in Carthage in May. 

“Beautiful Saviour” (No. 129, Common Service Book) 
is the favorite in the Illinois Synod. Pastors and laymen 
were asked to list their ten favorite hymns, and No. 129 
was found on 56 per cent of the ballots and was placed first 
on 44 per cent of the returns. In a tie for second place were 
Hymns 195, “A Mighty Fortress,’ and 158, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” which were listed on 44 per cent of the ballots with 
Luther’s “Ein Feste Burg” rating first place on 22 per cent 
of the votes. (As an aside this writer mentions that prob- 
ably because Lutherans filled out the blanks, there was no 
such mistake in listing Hymn 195, as was made by the 
stenographer of the Oxford Conference a while back in call- 
ing it, “I am a Festive Bird.”) Although “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
received many votes, it was not placed in the first position 
by any delegate. 

Most Used Hymns 

Perhaps a glowing tribute to the value of the Common 
Service Book is found in the answers to the question as to 
what hymns are sung most in each church. Here a plurality 
of the vote indicated that the pastors endeavor to use all 
the hymns. In a tie for first place in this classification were 
Hymns 129 and 158 with runner-up positions given to 276, 
360 and 198. The Reformation Hymn lost out as a very poor 
“also ran” in the most-used category. 
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Altogether ninety-eight different hymns were rated, with 
No. 129 carrying off most of the honors. Others given fairly 
strong rankings were, 333, 131, 348, 276, 337, 361, 379, 260 
and 99. In every case, according to the vote, the pastor 
picks his own hymns and 75 per cent of them use three 
hymns during the Worship with the range running from 
two to five compositions for the Service. 

Very few opined that we could do without any of the 
hymns, but some thought we could do without some “tunes,” 
and in other cases tunes were slated as “impossible,” “dead- 
dog,” “too subjective,” “heavy and difficult” and “unsuited 
for small churches.” One voter indicated that we could do 
without “plenty” of tunes. 

A call was made for more Gospel hymns, more chorales, 
tunes that are singable, and hymns combining religion and 
ethics. Several suggested more hymns like “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus,” “My Church, My Church,” and “The 
Old Rugged Cross.” One delegate asked for hymns of a 
general rather than a liturgical nature. 

Most voters could think of no changes in the Service Book 
but several want to “restore the tunes to fit the hymns” and 
restore the old melodies to familiar hymns as well as using 
tunes that are not so difficult. One pastor called for the 
unification of the Communion Service. Another asked for 
better binding on the Mission Edition of the Common Sery- 
ice Book. 

The Introit’s Reading 

The Introit is read responsively in 59 per cent of the 
churches, and the pastor alone reads it before 36 per cent 
of the congregations, and some call on the choir to chant it. 

In general, congregations are fairly familiar with the 
Vesper Service, but in many cases only the first part of it 
is used, and in some cases the choir must carry the service. 
The employment of the Vesper Service ranges anywhere 
from no times per year to fifty-two times, with very few 
using it more than once a month. 

Not a little was written under “General Remarks” with 
one pastor preferring to change the name of the Church from 
“Evangelical Lutheran Church” to “the Church of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Some think the Common Service Book is too cumber- 
some, desire more common tunes, need tunes of a religious 
and ethical nature in addition to the great salvation hymns 
which we have already, and call for hymns that stimulate 
to action. One pastor thinks a survey should be made of 
the Parish and Church School Hymnal, and still others 
desire that people become more familiar with the Common 
Service Book. One pastor desires more “music of beautiful 
melody” and dislikes the “slow, phlegmatic German type” 
and joins a colleague in calling for more hymns that con- 
form to American custom. 

A model service, drawn from this survey would indicate 
three hymns, selected by the pastors and including 129, 195 
and 158; the Introit would be read responsively; the people 
would become quite familiar with the contents; and there 
would be a better binding on the book! 

With more than four times as many opinions as voters, 
the Lutheran Church yet appears to be quite democratic. 


LUTHERAN DAY AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A Group of men and women representing the several Lu- 
theran bodies of the Bay District have arranged for a 
Lutheran Day on Treasure Island July 16. There will be an 
afternoon and an evening program in the Better Homes and 
Garden Building. At 2.00 P. M. the Rev. C. E. Rydell of 
Tacoma, Wash., will speak on “The Growing Church,” and 
Dr. Mary E. Markley of Washington, D. C., on “Creative 
Curiosity.” At 8.00 P. M. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettys- 
burg Seminary will deliver an address on “The Sun Rises 
in the East.” W. E. Crovuser. 


THE FLORIDA SYNOD 


Luther League and Women’s Missionary Society 
Hold Affiliate Meetings 


By the Rey. William E. Fox 


Tue eleventh annual convention of the Florida Synod 
opened in Trinity Church, Jacksonville, W. E. Pugh, D.D., 
pastor, Monday evening, June 12. Dr. Pugh, as president 
of synod, conducted The Service and was assisted in this 
and in the administration of the Holy Communion by the 
Rev. Paul G. McCullough of Miami, secretary of synod. The 
president’s sermon, “In the Name of Our God We Raise Our 
Banner!” emphasized our Church’s spiritual ministry to per- 
sons needing and awaiting that ministry. 

In addition to the delegates and visitors to synod, members 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and Luther League, who 
were holding their conventions at the same time and place, 
attended this and other combined services. 

The schedule for the combined conventions was as fol- 
lows: 

Monday—4.00 P. M., church open for arrival of delegates 
and visitors. 6.30 P. M., supper. 8.00 P. M., opening syn- 
odical service with the Holy Communion. 

Tuesday—8.30 A. M., chapel. 9.10, business sessions of the 
synod, Women’s Missionary Society and Luther League. 
12.30, dinner. 2.00 P. M., separate instruction periods for 
the three bodies. 3.00 P. M., all-assembly period. 4.00 P. M., 
conferences. 7.30 P. M., convention banquet. 

Wednesday—same schedule except 4.00 P. M. synodical 
business session. 6.30, supper. 7.30, vesper hour. 

Thursday—Departure of delegates and visitors. 

The Examining Committee having planned special em- 
phasis on Parish Education at this convention, G. F. Snyder, 
D.D., of Tampa, conducted the first chapel period on Tues- 
day morning and preached on “The Source Book of Chris- 
tian Study.” He considered the origin of the scriptures, their 
high moral and ethical teachings, the history of their for- 
mation and their miraculous preservation. He challenged 
his hearers to hold the Book in great reverence and to be 
earnest inquirers and students of it. This was the first in a 
series of considerations of this year’s Parish Education Month 
theme, “Christian Study for Christian Servants.” 


Year-round Emphases 


Tuesday afternoon the Rev. W. E. Fox of West Palm Beach 
presented a paper on “Christian Study in the Church.” In 
keeping with the aim of “intensifying interest in and pro- 
moting this year’s Parish Education Month” he discussed the 
suggestions in the Parish and Church School Board’s lit- 
erature. He spoke on the congregation’s responsibility to 
promote a year-round emphasis on Christian study in the 
Church, discussed ways and means of stimulating study in 
the Children’s, Young People’s and Adult divisions and 
showed the importance of Leadership Training and the 
Worker’s Library in such a program. 

Wednesday morning C. R. Botsford, D.D., supply pastor 
at Weirsdale, conducted chapel and spoke on “Christian 
Study in the Home.” He portrayed the gravity of conditions 
due to the lack of this important matter and inspired his 
hearers with examples of those whose lives were blessed 
through a faithful home use of the Bible and of other 
Christian literature. 

Wednesday afternoon the Rev. C. F. H. Krueger of St. 
John’s, Jacksonville, presented a paper on “The Fruits of 
Christian Study.” His portrayal of the basic and final fruits, 
repentance and faith, led his hearers to the heart of the 
Christian life. When the time was up, the earnest discus- 
sion at the end of this paper was regretfully concluded. 

The Rev. Paul G. McCullough, who was responsible for 
this program, summarized the results of this special em- 
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phasis on Parish Education and made a stirring appeal that 
the study issue in action in the congregations. 

Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons Mr. Arthur P. Black 
led the synod’s Women’s Missionary Society and Luther 
League delegates and visitors in informing and vital dis- 
cussions concerning the whole program of the whole Church. 
His leadership here, and his presence in synod, were sin- 
gularly helpful and enjoyable. 

Tuesday evening all assembled in the Mayflower Hotel 
for a delightful banquet held under the auspices of the 
Luther League. Dr. James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College, spoke in his usual entertaining and challeng- 
ing fashion on “Luther Leaguers on the March.” The West 
Palm Beach League was presented with the President’s 
Cup for attaining first place in the annual contest conducted 
among the Leagues of the state. The Daytona Beach League 
was presented with the League Trophy for second place. 


Congregation Added 


The newly organized St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville, was 
received into synod. The Rev. George F. Hart, recently 
called as pastor of St. Mark’s; the Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg, 
the new pastor of Trinity, St. Petersburg; the Rev. W. E. 
Wheeler, supply pastor of Bethlehem, Lake City; and the 
Rev. Paul D. Leddin were received into synod. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed an increase of about 30 per 
cent over the previous year in benevolences received from 
congregations. It revealed that our congregations have thus 
far contributed $943.75 to the Anniversary Appeal. An 
apportionment for 1940 for United Lutheran Church and 
synodical causes of $4,770 was approved. 

Arrangements were made for three Church Councilmen’s. 
Conferences to be held in November. One is to be held in 
the southern, one in the central and one in the northern part 
of the state. Support was pledged to The Children of the 
Church program. The president’s recommendations con- 
cerning a campaign to raise 100 per cent of the apportion- 
ment, and the effort to make the confirmed and the com- 
muning membership identical in number were adopted. 
The recommendations of the Examining Committee that the 
1940 session of synod emphasize the work of the Board of 
Education with special attention to our own institutions of 
higher education, and that the Blue Ridge Summer School 
become a part of synod’s program for training leaders were 
adopted. A history of the congregations of synod was 
brought up to date. An increase of around ten per cent in 
communing membership over the previous year was shown 
in the report of the statistical secretary. 

The 1940 convention is to be held in June in the First 
United Lutheran Church, West Palm Beach. 


Officers Elected 


Elections were as follows: President, the Rev. Paul G. 
McCullough, Miami; vice-president, the Rev. J. C. Derrick, 
Lakeland; secretary, the Rev. William Ernest Fox, West 
Palm Beach; statistical secretary, the Rev. N. D. Yount, 
Hollywood; treasurer, Mr. Carl M. Brubaker, Jacksonville. 

The Rev. W. E. Fox was re-elected trustee of Newberry 
College; Mr. C. M. Brubaker, trustee of the Lowman Home; 
the Rev. C. F. H. Krueger of Jacksonville, trustee of the 
Orphans’ Home; J. H. Hinck, member of St. Mark’s, Jack- 
sonville, a member of the Missions Committee; W. E. Pugh, 
D.D., member of the Missions Committee; and President 
McCullough as editor of The Florida Lutheran. 

The three bodies participated in a Vesper hour Wednes- 
day evening. Mrs. John B. Moose of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society made the principal address, marked by deep 
spirituality and a sense of Christian urgency, on “Women 
of the Way.” The newly elected Luther League officers were 
installed and Trinity’s Children of the Church presented 
a program. ‘ 
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Throughout the convention the feeling was evident that 
Lutheranism in Florida is forging ahead and that a chal- 
lenging and increasing field lies before us here. Not only do 
our congregations find joy in the fellowship of increasing 
numbers of our people who return to us as visitors each 
year, but they realize their service to the congregations of 
the whole Church in giving their people a church home 
away from home. There is a growing field of opportunity 
among the permanent residents of Florida. The very name 
of our Church is being made known to many who seem 
never to have heard of the Mother of Protestantism, and her 
influence is being felt more and more. The newspapers of 
the state gave fine publicity to our convention. Synod is 
planning an aggressive program. She intends constantly to 
make herself felt more fully in aiding the congregations. 
The general opinion seemed to be that this was among the 
most significant sessions of the Florida Synod. 


THE MICHIGAN SYNOD 
By the Rev. Aksel C. Larsen : 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Michigan Synod 
was held May 15-17 in the new edifice of the Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, the Rev. Ewald G. Berger pastor. The 
congregation in its new Colonial church building royally 
entertained and gave every consideration to the needs of 
the clerical and lay delegates in attendance. 

Progress in all of the work of the synod was manifested 
in the encouraging reports received and adopted. Our statis- 
tician, the Rev. L. F. Gunderman, reported the membership 
in the men’s organizations as showing a gain of 34.8 per 
cent. Like increases were reported in the youth organiza- 
tions and other auxiliaries of the Church. Apportioned 
benevolence increased $1,309 over the previous year. This 
synod has increased its gifts for apportioned benevolence 
about 10 per cent over the preceding year for the past three 
years. 70.5 per cent of the apportioned benevolence was 
met in 1938, ranking seventh among the 31 constituent 
synods of the U. L. C. A. Every congregation is urged to 
try to meet its apportionment in full this year. 

The Rev. Calvin F. Stickles, president, presided at all 
sessions and R. J. White, D.D., was the chaplain. 

The annual fellowship supper held in connection with the 
convention was attended by 200 delegates and visitors. 
Robbin Wolf, Esq., representative of the United Lutheran 
Church to the convention, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the U. L. C. A., delivered a stirring address 
in which he challenged the lay members to renewed zeal in 
the work of the Church. Motion pictures of the ground- 
breaking, cornerstone laying and dedicatory services of 
Ascension Church were shown. 

Included in the closing day of business was the adoption 
of an amendment to the by-laws merging the Inner Mis- 
sion and Evangelism Committees. Synod voted to send 
hymnals to the U. L. C. A. Mission at Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 

A definite change in policy in regard to financial assistance 
to ministerial students was made when synod voted to 
instruct the Committee on Ministerial Education to assist 
financially worthy students preparing for the ministry, re- 
gardless of year in college or seminary. A $100 scholarship 
was voted to assist a worthy senior theological student on 
the territory of synod in obtaining special training in psy- 
chiatry at one of the medical or institutional centers ap- 
proved by a national association organized for this purpose. 

Three new pastors were received into synod: W. I. Hack- 
enberg, Christ, Detroit; William Avery, Augsburg, Detroit; 
and L. Raymond Lechler, Resurrection, Saginaw. 

The Rev. C. F. Stickles was re-elected president. The 
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Rev. C. E. Jensen was elected vice-president. Other officers 
re-elected were the Rey. F. P. Madsen, secretary; Mr. Fred 
E. Buergin, treasurer; the Rev. L. F. Gunderman, statis- 
tician; and Mr. Ralph Becker, lay member on the Executive 
Committee. Dr. Charles E. Selheimer was elected, and Dr. 
R. J. White was re-elected to the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College. 

Christ Church, Detroit, in which synod was organized in 
1920, was selected as the next meeting place. The twentieth 
anniversary will be observed and Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in America, will 
be invited to be present. The twentieth anniversary goal of 
synod will be the housing of one or more of its missions in 
suitable worship quarters. 


THEN YOU WILL REMEMBER 


President C. C. Stoughton, Wagner College, 
Speaks to Graduates 


SOME PERSON insisted recently that an education was what 
remained after you had forgotten what you learned at col- 
lege. It seems a smart, flippant remark until you start 
dreaming about it, or until you’ve been away from college 
halls long enough to be discouraged at the amazingly little 
information that you remember. 

Then you'll discover that there really are some parts of 
college that you'll never forget. 

Men have forgotten, for example, much of the Latin that 
Dean Ludwig taught them in his thirty years as a teacher 
here, but they will never forget him or the influence of his 
personality upon their lives. Men don’t forget great teach- 
ers. I know that in your life there will be forever the 
results of the impact of some one or two or three great 
teachers upon your life. That’s one of the “things that 
remain.” 

Most of you will forget the details of experiments in the 
laboratory or the formulae of some sections of mathematics, 
but I expect there will always remain some understanding 
of how to solve problems by patient, analytical, step-by- 
step thinking. That’s another thing “that remains.” 

Maybe you'll forget who wrote certain lines of a poem 
or the date of an author’s life or the exact rules for pro- 
ducing a short story, but if you’ve ever caught the beauty 
of some overwhelming bit of Greek or German or English 
poetry, I’m pretty certain you'll go on seeking such beauty 
for the rest of your days. The desire for and appreciation 
of beauty is another of the “things that remain.” 

Probably you'll have to bluff a bit later on when some 
scholar asks you to name over some of the great philosophers 
or tell something exact of their ideas, but you’ll probably 
have all through your days some philosophy for your own 
living that came from wrestling with the great thinkers. 
You'll want to know the why of things as well as the how. 
That, too, is something that remains. 

And some day when the traveling is pretty rough and 
the going is hard you'll remember again that men cannot 
solve man-made problems. Only God helps. You will have 
forgotten most or all of the sermons that a lot of us have 
preached at you; but, because you experienced it here, 
you'll remember, I feel certain, that adequate strength to 
meet life’s crises comes from a faith that knows that no 
matter how black the darkness beyond, God is still there. 
That’s something “that remains.” 

May these things remain for you—always. The influence 
of great teachers and the love of beauty and the power to 
think and a life philosophy and a faith. “Education is what 
remains.” 

And now, fellow travelers, fellow adventurers, fellow stu- 
dents, good-by. God go with you and may you fare well. 
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Good Persons Make a Good Soctety 


Baccalaureate Sermon at Thiel College by President Earl S. Rudisill That Is of 
General Application 


Luke 17: 21. “The kingdom of God is within you.” 


THE HOPE for a good society is very old. It has been 
variously conceived and expressed in different ways. Some- 
times, when it seemed to be in sight, high hopes have been 
dashed to the earth, only to rise again and struggle toward 
the ideal. How many lives have been given to this dream 
no one can estimate. 

Schemes innumerable have been outlined and urged 
through the centuries for the betterment of mankind, im- 
proved government or a more 
workable social order. Rienzi, in 
the fourteenth century while the 
nobles were outrageously mis- 
governing Rome, rallied the sup- 
port of all classes, overcame the 
nobles, brought about order and 
became Tribune of Rome. His 
power was absolute, and it ap- 
peared that large possibilities for 
the unification of Italy lay ahead. 
But power turned the Tribune’s 
head. His vanity became apparent, 
and he soon lost the support which 
he had so rapidly gained, and in an 
uprising forfeited his life. 

Rienzi is a demonstration that organization cannot rise 
above life or character. Good government, virtuous society 
and social justice must flow from dedicated lives, for there 
is no other source. Jesus expressed that principle when He 
told the Pharisees, “The kingdom of God is within you.” 


PRESIDENT RUDISILL 


Ideal Commonwealths 

Plato outlined an aristocracy of intelligence, a regimented 
order, based on justice, with three classes of citizens or sub- 
jects. The whole organization was to be held together by 
untruth and force, as most modern governments. Other 
forms of state, including democracy, were condemned. 
Plato’s scheme has never been tried, and it would be fore- 
doomed to failure if it were tried. 

Three forms of government were approved by Aristotle. 
They were monarchy, aristocracy and “the polity.” He con- 
demned democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. Aristotle pre- 
ferred a city-state on the aristocratic pattern and tried to 
reconcile the pre-eminence of the individual with the sov- 
ereignty of the state. 

Campanella, in his “City of the Sun,” advocated a plan 
somewhat resembling Plato’s. It was an oligarchy with 
full regimentation, severe penalties, community of families 
and state control of children. A state religion and universal, 
compulsory education were parts of the Italian’s scheme. 
Knowledge was regarded as the highest virtue and the 
rulers were to be philosophers, but there was no place for 
the individual. 

In “The Prince” Machiavelli called for a state governed 
by a strong ruler. He advocated the use of ruthless power 
and unscrupulous diplomacy. He asserted that “it is essen- 
tial for a prince to have learned how to be other than good, 
and to use or not to use his goodness as necessity requires.” 
And he added: “The prince must be a lion, but he must 
also know to play the fox.” 

Rousseau advocated a liberal democracy, based on a 
fictitious equality of man. His theory is represented by the 
Swiss republic. Locke stood for the form represented by 
the English constitutional monarchy. 


Sir Thomas More in “Utopia” pictured a state wherein 
there should be peace, religious freedom and community of 
property. It called for an exaltation of learning and em- 
phasis of the pleasures of the mind over those of the body. 
He stressed the fact that in Utopia they see no glory in war- 
fare and would be ashamed to win a victory by bloodshed. 
This idea needs to sink into human minds so deeply as to 
become indelible. He added that in Utopia “they have priests 
of exceeding holiness, and therefore very few.” 

Alaric’s invasion of Rome in 410 had been ascribed to 
the desertion of the old gods and the wide extension of 
Christianity, or the city of God, throughout the empire. 
Augustine wrote the “City of God” to refute this charge. 
He laid down the principle that the city of God is built on 
the love of God, extending to contemplation of self, and 
warned that bad will precedes bad action. 

Francis Bacon tells of his shipwreck on the “New 
Atlantis,” a mythical island. There he found an organiza- 
tion for the development of natural science and other knowl- 
edge. The people of that island are represented as deeply 
religious in a Christian sense. There was found also high 
regard for personality, no crime, high character and devo- 
tion to discovery of knowledge. That was his ideal state. 

Every one of these ideal states is humanistic, except those 
of Augustine and Bacon. They are Christian in principle. 
Thoroughly Christian is Royce’s idea of the Beloved Com- 
munity, a part of the kingdom of God. In the light of all 
these schemes it is worth while to consider Jesus’ principle: 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” 


What the Kingdom of God Is | 


To the Jew the kingdom of God had meant overthrow 
of the Romans and an outward reign. Jesus, on the other 
hand, repudiated power and glory. He took up the best 
ideals of Jewish prophecy and lifted them to ever grander 
heights. He set aside limitations and made the kingdom 
universal and spiritual. 

Jesus’ idea of the kingdom of God involves certain car- 
dinal ethical and spiritual qualities. They are outlined in 
The Beatitudes and in Jesus’ other tachings. Humility, 
purity, mercy, righteousness, peace and love are ideals which 
belong to the ideal order. “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”: 
that is the practical base for the kingdom. That is very far 
from regimentation. Love becomes the motive of all good- 
ness. There is to be no force except the constraint of love. 

In the “Prince” Machiavelli says: “All armed prophets 
have been victorious and all unarmed prophets have been 
destroyed.” The Florentine has had a goodly number of 
disciples, and they are not all dead. He cited Savonarola as 
an example of the unarmed prophet. Contrast this principle 
with the word of Jesus: “All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 

As all the greatest realities, the realm of God is invisible. 
But it is, nevertheless, real and mighty. Kant wrote: “There 
is nothing good but a good will.” That is almost what Jesus 
stated: “The kingdom of God is within you.” Ostentation 
is both useless and meaningless. Neither center nor cireum- 
ference can be localized. There is no capital. It is intended 
to become universal and it will be effective wherever a 
dedicated soul makes response. Wherever humble peasants 
bow in prayer at the sound of the angelus, there is the king- 
dom. Francis exhorting the sultan or preaching to the birds; 
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Ambrose on fire at Milan; Augustine crying out through 
the night, “O my God, what art thou and what am I?” 
Schweitzer treating a black body in dark Africa; Kagawa 
serving in the slums; or a Christian teacher counseling an 
inquiring student; all these are glimpses of a mighty spir- 


_itual reality extending through space and time. 


The Christian society is a growing affair. It had its be- 
ginnings in the days of Jesus. Since then it has advanced 
and then has been thrown back. Today we see it in a 
serious reversal, but not in a hopeless state. There may be 
further retreat; God alone knows. But of its vitality and 
ultimate victory there need be no doubt. The movement 
of man must be in the direction of God. The enumeration 
of church rolls is much less important than the depth and 
dynamic character of the faith of Christians. We have been 
duped often enough by belief in progress; let us not be 
fooled at this point. Rather ought we recognize the reality 
of spiritual power, place our entire selves at the disposal 
of God, and in a receptive mood leave our souls open to 
receive God’s Spirit, without whom you and I remain 
helpless. 

The kingdom of God is a condition of peace on earth. 
Micah envisioned an era of universal peace. Isaiah des- 
ignated Jesus as the Prince of Peace. And the angels at his 
birth proclaimed it. All the fundamental teachings and 
doings of Jesus look in the direction of peace and away 
from violence. But peace among men calls for devotion to 
the Prince of Peace in all our living. The wild nationalistic, 
chauvinistic emphasis of our day is not working toward a 
Christian civilization. Blaring bands, flying banners, march- 
ing feet, racial hatreds, denial of free inquiry and expres- 
sion, glorification of force, imperialism and greed—none of 
these works in the direction of a spiritual order. War is a 
destroyer not only of life and property, but likewise of 
ideals, refinement and good will, and about everything else 
that is high and worthy. Peace is the normal and ideal 
state of man, and the state dictated by reason and spiritual 
life. 


Attaining the Kingdom 


Organization and legal enactment are not the key to the 
kingdom of God. The philosopher’s schemes for setting up a 
ready-made society are, in themselves, worth little. Or- 
ganization may make for effectiveness, but the direction 
will be furnished by the characters of persons. That an 
organization of criminals can be very effective has been 
clearly demonstrated. Regimentation and multiplication of 
laws will not redeem society. We now have more machinery 
than is needed for a Christian civilization. The rigid rules 
of Savonarola at Florence failed. Calvin’s legalism led to 
extremes. And Luther’s stand against the peasants did not 
work toward a good community. 

Everything good springs from an inner motivation. That 
the kingdom of God is within us, if anywhere, cannot be 


denied. Out of a profound insight Solomon spoke: “Keep 


thy heart with all diligence for out of it are the issues of 
life.’ And again he wrote: “For as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” And Jesus pointed out that from one’s inner 
being comes forth both evil and good. “But those things 
which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart.” 

Within any society there are at least two conspicuous 
classes: those who lift, lead and inspire, and those who 
merely hang on. What should be the place of college grad- 
uates? If you do not make your power felt on the upward 
side I cannot help but feel that your education has been 
largely in vain, if it can be called education at all. 

Such leadership requires live ideals, zeal to do, deter- 
mination to be and an urge to share. A personal attachment 
to Jesus Christ is the only known source of these virtues. 
I know of no substitute. 

Ideals cherished, lived out and transmitted: that is the 
schedule for the dynamic Christian. The saints have not all 
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PAUL GERHARDT 
The Sweet Singer of the Lutheran Church (1607-1676) 


By D. Schmadeke Young, Daytona Beach, Florida 


HE KNEW the Master, strove to reach the goal 

When Christ has set us; walked with Him each mile, 
Absorbed the Saviour’s radiancy of soul, 

And trusted Him for guidance; learned to smile 
Through war and pestilence, through grief and loss, 
And plucked bright blooms of song, from pain’s dark cross. 


He sang of Christ’s protecting, outspread wings; 
The Father’s wisdom, guiding clouds and air, 
And weary feet. He sang of joy that springs 
From trust, and courage which evicts despair. 
Engaged in humble tasks, he could not guess 
His hymns would reach far lands, to cheer and bless. 


How many lips pronounced, through centuries, 

The words God’s minister had strength to write, 
And souls, reborn, perceived new harmonies 

In Gerhardt’s faith, replete with spirit might. 
The poet gladdened all who heard his voice; 

His living words cause millions to rejoice. 


yet been recognized or beatified. There are and there must 
ever be many in the living flesh. Sainthood, realistic, active 
and contagious, is needed on a large scale if the kingdom 
of God is to be a reality. You, as youthful Christian lead- 
ers, must set the pace. You must furnish a nucleus of living, 
personalized Christianity, about which may be gathered 
numbers with whose co-operation large things may be 
accomplished. And with the accomplishment you will ad- 
vance toward a more mature, and yet more mature em- 
bodiment of Christ in present-day life. The good society 
can be constituted only by the uniting of Christlike in- 
dividuals, 
Man’s Responsibility 

“When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained; what is 
man that thou art mindful of him? Or the Son of man that 
thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over all the works of 
thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet.” That 
is the Old Testament estimate of man. 

Jesus expressed His appraisal of human life and pos- 
sibilities in these words: “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” And again he 
evaluated mankind by saying: “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish but have everlasting life.” And it 
seems to me that the estimate of man comes to its fulness 
in the words of Jesus: “The kingdom of God is within you.” 

How Godlike is man, despite his shortcomings! But such 
endowments involve heavy responsibilities. What obliga- 
tions to God, man and one’s own soul! It is said that Daniel 
Webster was once asked, “What is the most important 
thought you ever entertained?” After a little reflection he 
replied: “The most important thought I ever had was my 
individual responsibility to God.” 

If the kingdom of God lies within us and its development 
depends on us, that is something to make one tremble. But 
duty becomes a privilege and opportunity to men and women 
of real parts. As we measure up to the divinity within us 
God will use us in the making of his realm in the earth and 
we shall realize dimly, then more clearly, the fulfillment of 
that prayer which we have uttered since our childhood 
days: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


For a Long Time Soviet Russia has been marshalling her 
military resources in the Far East along the Japanese bor- 
der; army and aviation advisers have been loaned to China; 
Soviet commanders have been training troops in Inner and 
Outer Mongolia; Stalin’s agents have been busy in the Bal- 
tic and Balkan regions in preparation for a new “irrepres- 
sible conflict”; Soviet diplomats have been playing political 
bridge with England and France, while Germany “kibitzes” 
on the side; the Communist Front has been conducting a 
correspondence course with would-be’s even in our own 
country. But these are not considered really important 
items of news for the trustful proletariat in Russia, who are 
supposed to accept the judgments of the “Little Stepfather” 
in Moscow without knowing any facts. Why should these 
things be allowed to trouble Russia’s little children? Time 
enough to speak when the curtain rolls up on the war 
scene, and rifles are handed out with the orders to use 
them. That is why the authoritative organs of the Soviet— 
Izvestia and Pravda—present as news of the utmost moment 
the thrilling announcement that in the Ukraine three cows 
have been successfully fitted with false teeth, and are coming 
to Moscow’s agricultural fair in August to display their 
molar manners while they smilingly chew the cud. It must 
be very comfortable to have someone at the capital tell 
you what he thinks you should know—if you like it that way. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Face Is Red these days. For years an 
ardent teetotaler, he recently presented a plan by which he 
confidently expected to wipe out the use of liquor in India 
within a few years. Now Gandhi had a favorite tipple, called 
“nira,’ which is made of the juice of the coconut palm. 
This he had reeommended to India’s population as a pro- 
hibition drink. Judge his dismay, then, when he was in- 
formed by the Bombay Victuallers’ Association, who have 
a business interest in the distribution of drinks, that “nira,” 
through the fermentation produced by ordinary standing, 
develops a 6 per cent alcoholic content. That makes 3.5 per 
cent beer sound sissy. Gandhi’s new color could well be 
used by many who indulge in a number of popular “tem- 
perance” drinks. But alcohol we have with us always in 
unsuspected places. According to chemists, alcoholic per- 
centages are in various articles of commonly used foods. 


Los Angeles Is Being Made the Location of a new 
“ersatz” religion. It is called “The First Church of the 
American Legion,” and its reputed founder is C. A. New- 
man, Commander of the Pacific Electric Railway post. This 
project is the profound outcome of four months of thought- 
ful planning, we are given to understand, and has sought 
the light of being “because many legionnaires feel that 
churches and church groups do not give sufficient support 
to patriotism and democracy.” That sounds rather strange, 
in view of the common presence of national flags in the 
churches, and the almost universal recognition of national 
holidays by means of the preaching of patriotic sermons. 
The founder must have felt the weakness of his own argu- 
ment, for he pokes an innuendo at the churches by assert- 
ing the need of “a house of worship where without prejudice, 
without intolerance, without bigotry, the veterans and the 
people of the nation can lift their voices in praise of God.” 
These are cheap words; but the project already has a self- 
appointed prophet whose words are even cheaper. R. H. 
Keech, an evangelist who sees a chance for himself, vis- 
ualizes the “destiny” of the American Legion to be “secured 
only through the laying aside of denominationalism, narrow 
sectarianism, intolerance and hatred, and by studying to- 
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gether as one unit to bring this nation to a conscious re- 
alization of God.” The whole presentation is a slander and 
caricature of the spirit and work of the churches, bolstered 
with popular phrases that are never really examined nor 
properly placed where they belong. The enlightened vision 
of patriotism, the true spirit of freedom—these have come 
from the head-waters of that faith which the church pre- 
sents, and from which alone comes “the conscious realiza- 
tion of God.” What Commander Newman is founding and 
Prophet Keech expounds, bears too unpleasantly the marks 
of that Nazi “positive Christian” movement, which Alfred 
Rosenberg applauds because it is a bridge to paganism. We 
have no place for an American imitation organization that 
will eventually advocate a doctrine of “blood, race and soil” 
in the name of patriotism. No intelligent Christian Legion- 
naire will be roped in by this folly. 


Turkey Has Overcast the Skies of her brides-to-be with 
deepest gloom. The brides have always looked forward with 
pardonable pride to outdoing each other with their wedding 
festivities. The government has stepped in with a drastic 
decree that (1) there shall be no “marriage festivities”; (2) 
the bridal coach can be attended by no more than five 
others; (3) no betrothal ceremony at the bride’s home, to 
multiply the displays and the costs; (4) no dowries and 
expensive wedding gifts; (5) the wedding festivities may 
not last beyond the day of the nuptials; (6) severe penalties 
will be inflicted on those who break this decree. Better 
the clouds and tears before the wedding than the destructive 
cyclone afterward! It is a matter of record that these com- 
petitive wedding festivities had come to be regarded as 
calamities of the first rank among the middle-class fam- 
ilies. Many families had been forced to mortgage all their 
property, and to borrow money besides from their “uncles,” 
with a consequent result of life-long poverty which involved 
even the newly-wedded couples. 


Pope Pius Never Wearies of Commending General Franco 
as a pure knight of the true faith, who has “rescued the 
Christian ideal,” and restored it to Spain. That is high 
praise, but it carries definite obligations if it is to be de- 
served. But Alfred H. Cope, just returned from Spain, where 
he had been administering relief to children for the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, charges that the govern- 
ment of this spotless knight has been diverting food pro- 
vided for the children to the army’s use. The charge has 
particular significance, in view of the fact that Franco is said 
to be quite indignant (June 11) because Spanish Republican 
refugees in the United States were “inciting American cit- 
izens and Spanish residents there to adopt Spanish children 
and prevent their return to Spain.” He is reported to have 
said that he will “spare no effort for the total repatriation 
of these children.” Just what will the pope, who claims to 
be the vicegerent of Christ upon earth, say and do about 
this situation? We know what Christ Himself thought about 
such treatment inflicted upon His “little ones.” 


If You Are Going to the New York World’s Fair, it is good 
to know that the Intersynodical Lutheran Welfare Council 
of New York City has organized a World’s Fair Bureau 
for your benefit at 1819 Broadway. This Bureau stands 
ready to furnish a Church Directory of all Lutheran churches 
and institutions; plan sightseeing trips; supply you with 
guides; provide a list of Lutheran homes that will receive, 7 
at a nominal cost, guests who can ill afford the prevalent 
hotel prices; even handle admission tickets to the Fair for 
your convenience. Miss Pauline Funk, the efficient Execu- | 
tive Secretary, one of New York’s prominent church-work- 
ers, is always there to see that you are properly directed. 
If you don’t see what you want, you are to ask for it; if 
you don’t know what you want, you will be told. Lutherans 
everywhere owe a debt to the Lutherans of New York. 
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“ROCK OF AGES” 
Much-used Hymn Has Curious Background 
By Mrs. Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Rock oF Acgs, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee; 

Let the Water and the Blood, 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Not the labors of my hands 

Can fulfill Thy Law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone. 


Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 
—Augustus Montague Toplady, 1776. 


Out of the beautiful country of Devonshire, England, have 
come three hymns that will live and be treasured by the 
Christian Church until time is no more and the heavenly 
hosts take up the refrain. They are, “Abide With Me,” by 
Henry Francis Lyte; “Just as I Am,” by Charlotte Elliott; 
and “Rock of Ages,” by Augustus M. Toplady. 

Perhaps having a father who proved a valiant soldier for 
his king and dying in battle left something heroic in the 
mind of young Augustus Toplady. His widowed mother 
found it advantageous to leave Farnham, England, and go 
to Ireland, where her son could attend Trinity College in 
Dublin. 

It was at this time, at the age of sixteen, that Augustus 
heard a stirring sermon by a disciple of Wesley, James 
Morris. Augustus was reared in a cultured home, but it 
took this unlettered layman to bring him close to God. Thus 
the Lord can use the humblest men for the salvation of 
others. At the age of twenty-two he became a preacher and 
had charges in Farleigh and Broad Hembury. The dread 
disease of consumption soon manifested itself, so he went 
to London in the hope that the dryer climate would benefit 
him. 

While here Wesley and Toplady met under circumstances 
which led to heated theological and doctrinal controversy. 
The argument lasted until midnight; neither could convince 
the other. When they parted each felt that his convictions 
were the right ones. Wesley, full of joy and comfort from 
his view, wrote “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and Toplady 
found rest after he wrote “Rock of Ages.” The argument 
has long been forgotten, but out of it came these two noble 
hymns. Their differences were such that God used them to 
write their poems of conviction which prove that after all 
they both believed that we are saved by grace through 
Christ. 

“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 

It was first published in March 1776 in the “Gospel Maga- 
zine” of which Toplady was editor. It followed a lengthy 
summary of the countless sins committed by man during a 
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lifetime. Changes have been made to some lines in order 
to modernize and to bring about a more poetical line. 

The composer of “Connecticut,” Thomas Hastings, caught 
the spirit of the lines and has given a perfect setting in his 
tune called “Toplady” after the author. His training in 
church music and as choir leader gave him the understand- 
ing needed to unite words and music. In the stress of life 
may we see that only the “Rock of Ages” can lift us up that 
we may see 

“... Worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne.” 


EDUCATION THAT IS CHRISTIAN 


The Presbyterian Tribune for June 8 quotes Phillips S. 
Elliot concerning our obligation toward the training of 
young people for life. One paragraph reads: 


“We must keep our young people from selling their minds to 
enterprises dangerous or insignificant. We must give the mind 
a worthy purpose to serve, or it will go down to futility and 
defeat. That is what Jesus meant, I am sure, when He said—‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thy mind. The mind’s 
direction must be toward the highest. It must be laid on the 
altar of the service of man and the service of God. Instead of 
training young people to be skilled in the promotion of enter- 
prises socially useless or dangerous, their skill of mind must be 
accompanied with a devotion of heart which will make them 
want to use their lives for high causes, rather than low. Can 
anyone estimate the power and effect of the turning of the minds 
of men away from causes insignificant to causes significant? 
From the service of greed and destruction to the service of 
man and of God? No dream which man can hold before him is 
so stirring as that of generation after generation of young peo- 
ple coming along; line after line, company after company, trained, 
independent in thought, and giving all their minds to the service 
of their Lord and to the serving of mankind.” 


NO UNION PLANNED 


SOMETIME ago a Southern Baptist Convention expressed 
in quite plain terms the conviction that diplomatic relation- 
ships with Rome had already reached unusual forms of ex- 
pression and might be paving the way to an exchange of 
ambassadors with the Vatican. Under date of June 10 
America, weekly journal largely edited in the interest of 
the Jesuit order, commented: 


“Resolutions of sorrow over the death of that ‘distinguished 
world citizen,’ Pope Pius XI, were passed recently by the South- 
ern Baptist Convention in Oklahoma City. This review salutes 
its Baptist friends for their thoughtful and kindly expression of 
sympathy, and we are careful to point out that our thanks are 


.in no manner lessened by a later, and wholly separate move, 


taken by the convention, with which we must disagree. We 
learn from newspaper reports that the assembled delegates ‘de- 
plored and protested’ President Roosevelt’s action in sending 
Ambassador Kennedy to the Vatican for the coronation of 
Pius XII; it also termed ‘unwise and unwarranted’ the action 
of Congress in adjourning out of respect for the dead pope. 
These two things, the Convention said, indicated ‘a dangerous 
tendency towards union of church and state.’ We fail to see how 
it indicates anything of the sort. The pope is a sovereign ruling 
a temporal state and his death or coronation, like the death or 
coronation of any other sovereign, calls for official observances 
on the part of other nations. In none of these nations was the 
official honor recently paid to the old or new pope interpreted 
as a tendency towards union. And so we hope that our Baptist 
friends will not take it amiss if, along with our gratitude for 
one of their resolutions, we take occasion to reassure them on 
another. American Catholics do not plan union of church and 
state. Obviously we do not want a union of the Baptist or Meth- 
odist or Episcopal Church with the American Government. 
Neither do we plan a union of the Catholic Church with the 
American Government.” 
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DEATH STRIKES CLERGYMEN 


Mip-June eroded a place for itself in the annals of the 
United Lutheran Church in America by being the death- 
time of two of its highly esteemed and useful clergymen. 
Oldest in point of years was the Rev. Dr. Silas Davis 
Daugherty, who was ordained in 1891 but after ten years in 
the pastorate of congregations was detached by the East 
Pennsylvania Synod to serve as Mission Superintendent. 
Excepting for an interval of four years, when he worked in 
the Buenos Aires field in Argentina, South America, he 
continued in the planting of missions on the territory of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod until his retirement on account of 
impaired health. But his interest in the congregations he 
was instrumental in founding never lessened. The high and 
lasting esteem in which he was held by young pastors rested 
upon recognition of his labors in establishing congregations. 

Professor H. B. Reed, D.D., died suddenly on June 15. 
He was greatly beloved as a member of the faculty of the 
Northwestern Theological Seminary at Minneapolis, Minn., 
occupying the chair of Old Testament Exegesis. He was also 
richly serviceable by his aid in the issuance of the “daily 
devotions” that are so much appreciated by members of his 
and other Lutheran synods. Alumni as well as the students 
of Northwestern Seminary are deeply grieved by his death. 
The U. L. C. A. joins them in appreciation of the loss of a 
gifted teacher. 


TWO CLASSES OF PEOPLE 


THE LATE Dwight M. Morrow is quoted as saying there are 
two classes of people in the world, those that do things and 
those that seek credit for doing them. The observation 
seems cynical and we are wondering what there was in 
Mr. Morrow’s associations with people that led him to that 
conclusion. The reputation he acquired in the latter por- 
tion of his career would lead one to think he put a high 
value on the majority of the folk with whom he had con- 
tacts. Else why was he so highly esteemed by them? 

It is quite possible that reading the Bible has something 
to do with Mr. Morrow’s comment. Certainly the New 
Testament is plain in its teaching. Jesus had in mind the 
difference between deserving merit and merely claiming it 
when He caustically commented on the Pharisees. There 
was a direct allusion to promises and performances in the 
parable of the two sons, one of whom agreed to do a piece 
of work but failed to go and the other who refused obe- 
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dience but later changed his mind and went. And when 
Paul and James write about faith working and faith that 
is dead, one realizes the actual experiences these apostles 
had with folk who were not keen on performing the duties 
their confessions and fellowships involved. 

Our knowledge of Mr. Morrow’s reading habits does not 
enable us to state that Holy Scripture figured in the clas- 
sification ascribed to him, but there was one source of ex- 
perience that must have been available to him. We refer to 
acceptance of appointment to committees. If there is one 
connection in which a few do what the many are supposed 
to have done, this modern way of giving recognition without 
exacting service is the one. 

Something should be done about being named and given 
credit where the name is a vanity and the credit a counter- 
feit. Not only does it misrepresent the exact situation, but 
it burdens unfairly and unwisely those who conscientiously 
accept assignments of service. We have no particular board 
or agency of the United Lutheran Church in mind, but we 
do urge men and women to whom stewardship has been 
entrusted to take their appointments seriously. If they can- 
not do their share of the expected work, they should not 
continue to receive credit. And organizations should not 
urge people to remain members of committees when they 
are unable to do what the job requires. 


A VACATION REMINDER 


ON GENERAL principles we believe that there is mutual 
benefit when congregations grant pastors vacations. A min- 
ister’s duties are routine in several important respects, and 
a change of environment obtainable by a trip away from 
the parish both rests and renews. 

But the acceptance of a vacation presupposes an arrange- 
ment so that certain essential duties do not suffer by neglect. 
A pastor’s relation to his members is not casual but essen- 
tial. If a need arises which demands his presence, he must 
not interpret the grant of a vacation as a complete, though 
temporary severance of his obligations to his congregation. 
Illness and death, or some moral and spiritual crisis, may be 
warrants for his return to duty. 

There should be an adequate provision of supplies and a 
definite announcement of the program of services and activ- 
ities in the interval of the pastor’s absence. The members 
of the church council can often complement their regular 
and usual participation in the church’s work by extra in- 
terest in the congregation’s welfare while the pastor is away 
from his chancel. We suggest that the visiting minister’s 
comfort be studied in advance of his arrival. If he is a non- 
resident in the parish he will deeply appreciate directions 
about reaching the hotel or home at which he is to stay. 
Someone authorized to speak should be at hand on Sunday 
morning to guide him to the sacristy and to explain any 
features of the use of the liturgy to which he may not be 
accustomed. When the congregation gives their pastor a 
vacation they should also agree upon an amount of money 
to be handed the “supply” and it should exceed the min- 
imum of expense which the visiting clergymen must spend. 
Otherwise, he (the visitor) provides the vacation. The 
“honorarium” or “perquisite,” or whatever the sum given 
may be called, should be handed the visitor at the close of 
the last service at which he officiates. The lapse of weeks 
and even months that permits action by the church council 
and the authorization of a check is unnecessary. The amount 
granted is understood in advance and the treasurer of the 
congregation should be instructed to hand the check or 
envelope containing the money to the “visitor.” 

In view of these courtesies, the supply minister should be 
well prepared to preach; he should arrive long enough be- 
fore the service starts to avoid anxiety as to his coming, 
and he should, as far as possible, follow the customs of the 
parish as to garb and the use of the liturgy. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE HAD occasion recently to turn to the July page of 
our Year Book for 1939 and the number of noteworthy 
occurrences recorded for the month impressed us. The 
American Declaration of Independence is one of several 
events of national or international significance. Also July 1 
is a great day in the area of Canada, since Dominion gov- 
ernment went into operation on that day of the year 1867. 
The month has an international date that should be marked 
with world-wide repentance in sackcloth and ashes. July 
27, 1914, the World War began. November 11, 1918, it had 
cost fifteen nations actively participating in its battles almost 
ten million dead. Its lesser casualties numbered over six 
million seriously and fourteen million “otherwise” wounded. 
Nearly six million were reported by the two sides as pris- 
oners or missing. 

The statistics above recited do not, because they cannot, 
include the drafts on human courage, human sympathy and 
family affection that depleted the spiritual resources of the 
civilian victims of the long conflict as really as the veins 
opened by shot and shell let flow the life blood of those 
engaged in battle. And probably the most terrible loss of all 
was the utter demoralization of an entire generation of cit- 
izens. A quarter of a century has now elapsed since the 
ultimatum to Serbia was delivered by Austria. Not yet has 
the morale that was broken down by the World War been 
rebuilt. There is indeed some basis for the gloomy analysis 
of cynical historians. For as a thankless generation of slaves 
delivered from Egyptian toil were denied entrance into a 
land destined to be the habitation of their children, so the 
Europe of 1914 must continue to suffer until their children’s 
children are grown to manhood and womanhood for the 
misuse of human beings and the disdain of the truths about 
God’s will which were in their possession. 


The Common People Knew Better 

We have used the New Larned History to quote the sta- 
tistics given above, and in our search for the summary of 
casualties our eyes fell upon a statement of “War Relief 
Expenditures.” In terms of dollars, they exceeded the cost 
of many ordinary conflicts. The United States alone gave 
a total of $625,000,000 to its dozen organizations administer- 
ing relief. Our nation’s Red Cross has $250,000,000 credited 
to its operations, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
handled $55,000,000 and in a “United Charity Drive in 1918” 
an amount above $203,000,000 was gathered. 

Canada’s sympathies were stirred to similar depths and 
found expression in gifts exceeding $90,000,000. The statis- 
tician quoted by Larned has compiled items that add up to 
$873,000,000 with no mention of what the charities of the 
. Central Powers produced. 

In the long run, a vast percentage of the relief came from 
the pockets of the common people. They submitted willingly 
to restrictions of food and clothing. Recreations were re- 
duced to a minimum. They grumbled at taxation and sor- 
rowed at the sacrifice of their loved ones, but they gave till 
it hurt when appealed to for charity. 

If the destruction of social morale was the greatest injury 
done the nations by the World War, the betrayal of human 
rights in the ruthless exactions of the conquerors who 
assembled at Versailles and the reckless preparations for 
another resort to war are humanity’s most colossal perfidy. 
If God should deem those who have despised His “little 
ones” unworthy of mercy, His justice could not be questioned. 


The Church’s July Dates 
This month could easily provide a festival occasion for 
each of its weeks and allow a fifth for its last two days. It 
was upon August 31, 1842, that “Father Heyer” arrived at 


Guntur, India, saved a mission from abandonment and com- 
mitted the Lutherans in America to a gloriously expanding 
activity of missioning abroad. We shall celebrate that date 
on its centenary occurrence three years hence. 

Stepping out of America for the moment, one notes that 
a famous debate occurred at Leipsic, beginnng August 3, 
1519, when Luther and the Catholic theologian, Eck, dis- 
cussed doctrine and drove the Father of Protestantism to 
the public declaration that councils of churchmen can err 
in the interpretation of the teachings of Christianity. Thence 
to the conclusion that Holy Scripture is the only norm and 
standard for doctrine and teaching was but a short step. 

July 6, 1415, dates the death of John Hus, whom the 
papacy “delivered to the secular power to be punished for 
heresy.” He was martyred by burning. The next year the 
same “Reformation Council” (Constance) that found Hus 
a danger to the faithful, condemned to a similar fate Jerome 
of Prague. 

Synods’ Birthdays 

In U. L. C. A.’s annals, July has unrivaled prominence by 
the occurrence of the birthdays of five of its constituent 
synods. Nova Scotia was organized July 10, 1903, thus having 
the earliest “day of the month.” But in terms of years, the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod harks back to July 20, 1860; the 
Canada Synod to July 21, 1861, the Manitoba Synod to 
August 16, 1861. The Midwest combination took place in 
1936 but it enjoys the age of its oldest constituent, the Ger- 
man Nebraska Synod, whose birthday was July 24, 1890. 
Anent the choice of birth years, one notes the favor in which 
antiquity is held when a group of synods merge into one. 
The oldest constituent is used to establish the newcomer’s 
place on the roll. It is a graceful honor to tradition that is 
easily appreciated, even though a trifle confusing. 


A Dilemma 

More THAN half a century ago in a village school we first 
heard and helped sing the hymn, “Brightly Beams Our 
Father’s Mercy.” It is a typical gospel song, with several 
stanzas and a chorus of which the first line reads, “Let the 
lower lights be burning.” As we think back to the time when 
the poem acquired more than a passing place in our memory, 
we realize that “lower lights” meant absolutely nothing to 
us. They have significance in a harbor where vessels enter 
and leave. But this fact the “inlander” cannot know. 

Recently Gospel Herald relates the origin of the hymn. 
It was suggested to P. P. Bliss, its writer, by an incident 
told him by Dwight R. Moody, the great evangelist. We 
quote the story: 

“Over half a century ago, it was a stormy night on Lake 
Erie and a boat was making its way into the Cleveland 
harbor. The sky was pitch dark. 

“The captain said, ‘Pilot, are you sure this is Cleveland? 
There is only one light.’ ‘Quite sure, Cap’n.’ ‘Where are 
the lower lights?’ ‘Gone out, sir. ‘Can you run in?’ ‘We’ve 
got to, Cap’n, or die.’ 

“The brave old pilot did his best, but, alas, he missed the 
channel. The boat was wrecked with the loss of many lives. 

“The lower lights had gone out.” 

We quote the incident because it was used to point to the 
error made by teachers and preachers who fail to get down 
to the level of the people to whom they minister. There is, 
however, an opposite and equally serious fault. “High lights” 
must also be noticed and used. The “great white ways” of 
many modern cities blot out the stars of the firmament and 
the symbols of higher life. 

To use both the lower and the higher lights in the just 
proportions of each is the great problem for ministers and 
leaders. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“MASTER, WE HAVE TOILED ALL 
THE NIGHT AND HAVE TAKEN 
NOTHING; NEVERTHELESS AT THY 
WORD WE WILL LET DOWN THE 
NET.” 


Are you ever discouraged? Let us find our 
hope and consolation in, “Master at Thy 
word,” and then trusting faithfully, “He will 
bring it to pass.” 


Jesus, Master! at Thy word 

I will work whate’er betide me, 
And I know Thou wilt, O Lord, 

By Thy word and spirit guide me; 
At Thy word my faith shall see 
All things work for good for me. 


Though my toil may seem unblest, 
And my lot appointed dreary; 
When at eve I go to rest 
From my labor faint and weary; 
At Thy word I will each morn 
To my work with joy return. 


Though I be of joys bereft, 

And by sorrows overtaken; 
Yet I know a solace left; 

I am not by Thee forsaken; 
Jesus, Thou canst aid afford. 
Fraught with comfort is Thy word. 


At Thy word in faith I press 
Onward through this vale of sadness. 
By Thy grace I shall possess 
Victor-palms in heavenly gladness, 
To my latest hour, O Lord, 
I will trust Thee at Thy word. 
—M. F. Liebenberg. 


BIRDS ARE FRIENDS 
By Edith Brandis 


Buppy was always interested in the 
birds from the day when he watched a 
meadow lark soar and made up this little 
song: 

“Away up high, 
In the sky, 
Flies a bird.” 


Mrs. Sandusky saw to it that very early 
he knew the common birds at sight, and 
later on some of the rarer ones. She also 
tsught him to recognize a few of the 
migratory birds, seen only in spring and 
fall. 

He watched the robins pick up worms 
and insects from the lawn. He watched 
the birdbath at noon, when a pair of 
crioles usually took their splash, and at 
sundown, when many of the other song- 
sters seemed to prefer to bathe, and he 
saw birds waiting quietly on the clothes 
line, ready to take their turn. 

“They are very polite,’ he once told 
his mother. At another time he said, “They 
seem like friends to each other, like Bob 
is to me. He waits while I have my bath.” 

“The birds are friends to each other,” 
his mother answered, “and they are also 
friends to boys and girls and men and 
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women. They do friendly things. Watch 
them and see what they do to help.” 

The town in which this family lives has 
many beautiful walnut trees. In midsum- 
mer, that year, the tent worms began to 
hatch upon the tender leaves near the 
ends of the limbs and to eat the leaves. 
It was not very long before every walnut 
tree was becoming bare, and Buddy felt 
much disturbed about it. 

He asked his mother if anything could 
be done to destroy the tent worms, but 
she told him that the trees were too high, 
and there were too many of them, and 
not even workmen from the city with their 
special apparatus could reach and burn 
all the tents. 

So she and Buddy agreed that since 
they could not help what the worms were 
doing, they would look at the other trees 
every day where no tent worms had yet 
settled. 

Then one day in July, came a few mo- 
ments of hard rain, and then a half hour 
of bright sunshine, and following that, 
into the town flew hundreds and thou- 
hands of swamp blackbirds. They streamed 
over the towns from the north, they chat- 
tered and chirped and sang, they circled 
the tall trees. 

Buddy called his mother and together 
they watched the thousands of jabbering 
birds settle into the trees. The birds fell 
upon the tent worms, they gobbled them 
up, and when a half hour later they went 
away, there was scarcely one tent worm 
left on any walnut tree. 

Buddy said, “Mother, I wondered how 
birds could be friends to people, but now 
I have seen it and I know it for myself.” 

Mother said, “Seeing for yourself is the 
best way to learn anything. Now let us 
watch our trees and see for ourselves if 
the little leaves come out again on the 
bare limbs.” 

And they did watch them, and after 
a week or two, there were leaves again. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 


A PRAYER OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI 


Tonicut, my Father, I pray: 

For all who do not pray, and for whom 
no one prays; let Thy love be their in- 
tercessor. 

For all who are worried or sick in body, 
mind, or heart. 

For all who spend their days in good 
work, to help others, and to glorify God. 

For all whom I love or who love me, 
in whatever place or condition. 

For all whom I have hurt or tempted 
or wronged in thought, word, or deed, this 
day. Amen. —Exchange. 


THE spirit of liberty is not, as multitudes 
imagine, a jealousy of our particular rights, 
but a respect for the rights of others. 

—Channing. 


THE GIRL OF SERVICE 
By Florence Scott Bernard 


“THERE, the last piece has gone into my 
trunk! I am all packed and ready to start 
on my uncertain career. O my! I didnt 
realize I was so tired until this very minute. 
Last days are very strenuous.” Louise 
Beamis rose from her stooping position 
beside the trunk and flung herself onto 
the bed, where her roommate snuggled 
cozily with a palm leaf fan and a box of 
chocolates. 

“I'm dead tired,” Louise breathed 
wearily as Flo offered her chocolates. 

“I don’t doubt your statement in the 
least,” Flo laughed. “You surely have been 
Jack-of-all-trades and then some. Indeed, 
TI cannot see how you manage to keep up. 
You seem to be a regular service bureau. 
Why don’t you let the girls work out their 
own battles? Dear me! You finished 
Myrtle Paden’s dress in time for gradua- 
tion when her dressmaker disappointed 
her; you served on the banquet committee 
and actually found time to drape and hook 
up four or five nervous seniors after you 
were all dressed and fresh for your grad- 
uation. Then you were all fussed and hot 
with exertion. Louise, how can you do it? 
They ask too much of you, just because 
you are always willing to be imposed 
upon.” 

Louise laughed aloud from her nest of 
pillows. “I don’t mind it in the least,” she 
assured Flo gayly. “Really, before I know 
it I am knee-deep in something or other. 
It makes the girls happy, and for some 
reason or other it makes me happy too.” 

“You are an angel!” Flo decided, and 
she plumped a fat, chocolate-coated cherry 
into Louise’s laughing mouth. “It is no 
wonder the girls adore you.” 

“Flatterer!” Louise rebuked her merrily. 

A rap sounded at the door. 

“Hush!” Flo cautioned. “Shut your eyes, 
and I will tell them you are asleep. I 
positively know that you helped ten girls 
to pack up, and you are not fit to”’— 

But Louise had sprung to her feet, and 
she reached the door before Flo could 
finish her sentence. She opened the door 
cheerfully, and a blushing little freshman 
stood on the threshold, nervously twisting 
her handkerchief. “Miss Beamis,” she be- 
gan haltingly, “my roommate is gone, and 
I can’t find the janitor, and my trunk lid 
will not go shut. I cannot lock it. And O! 
I did hate to come for you, but I didn’t 
know what else to do, for all the girls 
are busy with their own packing. I must 
have my trunk ready by three o’clock, for 
I told the expressman to come for it. Will 
you”— 

“Of course, dear, come along.” Louise’s 
tone was reassuring, and together they 
went down the hall, leaving Flo in a sput- 
ter of good-natured scolding. 

“How can I ever thank you enough? 
You are really the kindest girl in the 
world,” the little freshman gushed when 
the trunk was neatly strapped and locked. 
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“It was only a small service of no ac- 
count,” Louise replied with her char- 
acteristic smile. “I was glad to do it.” 

“I don’t know what the girls are going 
to do without you next year. I realize 
we impose upon you dreadfully, but you 
are so sweet about it, and we really need 
you. I am so sorry you are graduating 
this year. I wish you were only a fresh- 
man instead. Honestiy, your very smile 
has helped me over the lonesome days.” 

Louise bade her a friendly good-by and 
returned to her room, where she rested 
for an entire hour, when another fresh- 
man appeared with a row of gaping hooks 
to be fastened. 

“Your employer will certainly get his 
money’s worth of work out of you,” Flo 
remarked grimly when the freshman had 
departed, “if you work as conscientiously 
for money as you do for love. By the 
way, have you decided upon your future 
career?” 

“Not definitely,’ Louise answered. “I 
suppose I shall teach if nothing better 
turns up, but I would love to have a posi- 
tion as librarian. I dote on books, and it 
is such a free, well-paying position. But 
IT haven’t a thing in mind. I shall settle 
cown in my home town, for mother needs 
me, and it is not likely that our town 
librarian will resign. She has held the 
position for years. A very rich man 
donated the library, and he still keeps it 
up and finances it himself. The librarian 
is his niece; so you see my chances there 
are very slender. I suppose I shall teach 
for years and years.” 

“You deserve something better,” Flo 
protested admiringly, and Louise play- 
fully threw a soft cushion at her. 

“Why, girlie,’ she laughed, “I do not 
expect to get paid for the things I do! 
My pay comes with doing the deed. Didn’t 
you ever realize the joy of service?” 

“You are the queerest!” Flo muttered 
with a puzzled nod of her head. “But you 
must be right, for you certainly are the 
personification of happiness.” 

But after Flo had dressed and gone out 
to a dinner engagement Louise’s usual 
glad look melted into one of concern. She 
was just a wee bit worried as to her future 
career. Opportunities were few in the lit- 
tle town in which she lived, and she could 
not, would not leave her aged mother. 
She knew and respected her duty to her 
loved parent. “But surely things will +urn 
out all right,” she said to herself as she 
endeavored to dispel the lines of worry 
with her sunny smile. “I have always 
trusted in Him, and my faith has not 
failed me yet. It is a good, a wonderful 
old world, and I believe there is some- 
thing good for everyone if one will but 
seek for it.” Suddenly she looked at the 
tiny gilt clock on the mantel, and just 
then the timepiece pealed forth five melo- 
dious notes. Louise sprang to her feet. 
“Five o'clock!” she exclaimed. “Why, I 
must dress! I am to leave here on the 
seven o’clock train. Goodness me! I hate 
to leave the dear old college.’ On her 
way to the bathroom she stumbled over a 
sebbing, bedraggled little sophomore who 
sat on a low trunk before her closed door. 
The girl was alternately sobbing and wiping 
ber tears on a wet, crumpled handkerchief. 
“Hello here, are you in trouble?” was 
Louise’s jovial greeting. 
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The girl broke into a fresh paroxysm of 
hysterical weeping. “O dear!” she breathed 
between gasps of quivering sobs. “What 
shall I do? I hate being a cry baby, but 
I don’t care, I’m going to cry my eyes 
out. Honest, I could scream, I’m so miser- 
able!” 

“Is it as bad as all that?” Louise dropped 
ento the trunk beside the girl and mopped 
at the tear-streaked face with her wash 
cloth. “You are not a senior crying over 
partings, are you? Goodness no, you are 
a mere baby!” 

“Tm a sophomore,” the girl sputtered 
proudly. “And if I were a senior I wouldn’t 
be so foolish as to cry over that. You— 
you see I expected to go home for vaca- 
tion. My folks have been abroad for a 
year, and I—I haven’t seen them for ever 
so long. They were settling our town 
house, and one of the maids suddenly took 
diphtheria. The house is quarantined, and 
I can’t go home! Here’s the telegram.” 
She flung her head back with a tragic look 
of despair as she thrust the telegram into 
Louise’s hand. “It came just ten minutes 
ago,” she choked, “after I was all packed 
and ready to start. I haven’t a single friend 
to whom I could go, and I'll die if I have 
to stay alone in a hotel. The girls here 
think I am uppish and distant, and they 
never make up with me. I’m not a snob; 
I simply don’t know how to make friends. 
Now I’'m—I’m stranded!” 

“Aren’t you, though?” Louise smiled. 
“However, your trouble isn’t hopeless. 
Come home with me. Our home isn’t lux- 
urious, and we have no maids; however, 
I have a dear little mother who will cud- 
dle you and make you welcome. It would 
be terrible to have to go to a hotel after 
expecting to go home.” 

“You aren’t joking?” came the quiver- 
ing question as the crumpled handkerchief 
dropped in a soggy ball onto the trunk. 

“Of course not. You will have to bathe 
your face now and fix up your hair. We 
leave on the seven o’clock train. I just 
know my mother will have fried chicken 
and hot muffins for supper. She knows 
how I love ’em.” 

“Say’—the girl sat up quite rigid and 
placed her hands on Louise’s shoulders— 
“I know who you are. You are Louise 
Beamis, the girl with the biggest heart 
in college. Why, your reputation runs 
like a thread of sunlight from Mead Hall 
to Faculty Row. I'd give anything to leave 
a reputation like yours behind me. I am 
only Fanny Templeton. But let’s hurry. 
I want to see if your mother is as sweet 
and dear as you are. Gracious, but I am 
thankful and awfully glad! I feel as though 
you had actually saved my life.” 

A month later, while Louise and Fanny 
were seated under an apple tree reading 
a newsy letter from one of the college 
girls, a great limousine drew up before 
the gate. 

“It’s dad! You dear, blessed old per- 
son!” Fanny gave a leap of joy and landed 
in her father’s arms. 

After a hearty greeting she led her 
father to the girl who had shared her 
home comforts with the stranger in 
trouble. 

“So this is Louise.” Mr. Templeton 
grasped the girl’s hand in a grateful clasp. 
“You have been very kind to my baby. 
Among other things you have taught her 
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to love humanity and that real joy comes 
with helping one’s brothers and sisters. 
Fanny has found a measure of happiness 
here that she had never found before. Her 
mother and I did not seem to understand. 
Now, my dear, you are going to let her 
do something for you, are you not?” 

Louise blushed painfully and shrank 
against the tree. She had learned from 
Fanny that the Templetons were very 
wealthy. She had hoped they would not 
offer her money. Mr. Templeton went on 
as he patted his daughter's head with 
loving-kindness. “Fanny wrote that you 
were interested in library work, so I came 
to make you a proposition. O, do not 
refuse! Fanny is only putting into effect 
ene of the lessons you taught her.” 

“But I cannot leave my mother,” Louise 
faltered. 

“A worthy objection,’ Mr. Templeton 
smiled. “However, it is no objection after 
all. I gave this town its library, and my 
niece is librarian. However, she desires 
to make a change, and I have transferred 
ker to the Chilcote Library. The position 
here is open for you, if you will have it.” 

“O, thank you!” Louise cried joyfully 
as she sank into Fanny’s outstretched arms. 
“T had faith in my Light, and the Light 
did not fail me.”—Selected. 


ADEQUATE SLEEP A 
NECESSITY 


SLEEP is nature’s way of breaking up 
our body’s everlasting activities and thus 
replenishing the tired-out organs with new 
energies. 

When the body manifests fatigue, it is 
an indication that the blood stream is laden 
with poisonous matter. In order to elimin- 
ate this accumulated poison from our body, 
sleep as an interval of rest, furnishes that 
opportunity. 

Thus rest and sleep are the only two 
things that will restore to the body its 
original buoyancy and alertness. Fatigue 
may come from over-work, hard work, 
poor ventilation and lack of fresh air, over- 
heating, speed-up and a weakened system 
due to illness. Whatever the cause of 
fatigue may be, rest and sleep must be 
looked for as a first aid. 

Nervous exhaustion is apt to occur 
partly because of a very active brain. 
In order to spare our nerves and not fall 
a prey to a complete breakdown, we should 
sleep the normal eight hours every night 
and sleep well. Besides the elimination of 
poisonous matter from our body during 
sleep, the digestive system requires rest 
and takes it best while we sleep.—Sel. 


NuRTURE your minds with great thoughts. 
To believe in the heroic makes heroes. 
—Disraeli. 


SMILES 


“THE South Sea Islanders have the same 
weather all the year ’round.” 

“Goodness me! How do they open their 
conversations?” 
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Giving Worth to Opportunity 


Jeroboam Fails to Enter Opportunity and Use It Profitably 
By D. BURT SMITH 


I Kings 11: 26-43. The Sunday School Lesson for July 9 


Srerxine the original meaning of the 
word opportunity, we have the picture of 
a ship, at or before a port, waiting to enter 
a harbor to unload its cargo or to take 
on cargo. Unless the ship lands, the cargo 
aboard is useless and the ship can have 
no worth for transportation. Hence the 
emphasis placed on opportunity. It must 
be entered, or used, or it has no worth at 
all to us. There is such a thing as enter- 
ing a port and then blundering, or resort- 
ing to destructive ways. So whether the 
opportunity is unentered, or is entered and 
misused, it has no worth. Jeroboam is 
credited with having exceptional oppor- 
tunities, but he failed to enter them and 
use them profitably. 

The worst outcome of Jeroboam’s life 
was his being a persuasive example in 
sinning. Frequent reference is made to 
him in the Old Testament as “Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 
His specially heinous sin was the supplant- 
ing of true worship with idolatry. Though 
possessing distinctive talents for leader- 
ship he misdirected them, not staying in 
the well-defined path which God showed 
him. In Jeroboam was a strange mingling 
of weakness and strength. He did not 
make his opportunity have worth. 


A Workman Noticed 


King Solomon found Jeroboam working 
on Fort Millo as a laborer, or perhaps a 
foreman of masons. This fortification was 
the defense unit of most importance for 
the citadel on Mt. Zion. Solomon was a 
good architect and builder. He was a keen 
discerner of the traits and qualifications 
of men. Out of most useful men he set up 
his organization which accomplished so 
much. It was while on an inspection tour 
of the work in progress that Solomon 
noted young Jeroboam and promoted him 
to be in charge of all the work assigned 
to “the house of Joseph,” commonly known 
as the tribe of Ephraim. 

But promotion went to Jeroboam’s head 
and made him personaily ambitious for 
extended power and position. However, he 
earned his promotion; it was the work he 
was doing and the promise of diligence 
and faithfulness which induced Solomon 
to appoint him overseer of an important 
sector of the work. In the end he was a 
victim of his own ambition. He failed to 
see his opportunity in terms of service; he 
thought only of selfish advancement. 


A Potential Leader 


Probably it was while engaged in his 
work under Solomon’s appointment that 
the prophet Ahijah met Jeroboam. The 
prophet in symbolic fashion showed him 
that his path led to a throne. The pre- 
diction for him was a great future, a dis- 
tinguished reign. It was revealed to him 
that ten of the twelve tribes were to be 


under him as king. This was enough to 
unsettle him, to make him think more 
about how soon he would get to the crown- 
wearing stage than about doing his work 
well as a superintendent of building. It 
was but natural that his ambition should 
urge him toward hastening the removal 
of Solomon from the throne. He was not 
contented to await his removal by natural 
means. He quickly came to the place 
where he was ready to depose King Solo- 
mon and impose himself on the people as 
their king. He realized, no doubt, what a 
surprise it would be to the people to dis- 
cover that not a son of Solomon, but an 
Ephraimite, was to be their next king. If 
he listened closely to Ahijah’s words he 
would know that Israel was to become a 
divided kingdom in which he would be 
ruler over ten tribes, but that the re- 
mainder would have its own king, in all 
likelihood a son of Solomon, 

So Jeroboam stood forth as the poten- 
tial leader of a great people. He was as- 
sured that he would have a free hand to 
“reign according to all that thy soul de- 
sireth.” However, what may have seemed 
to Jeroboam an unpleasing limitation was 
put on him. He must obey God’s com- 
mandments, walk in His ways, do what 
would be pleasing to God, and be true to 
the example of King David. If he did these 
things God would bless him. 


A Timely Escape 
Jeroboam discovered that he could not 
play with his prospect of becoming Solo- 
mon’s successor. He made a fool of him- 
self by talking too much about it. It must 
have been his talk that brought the rumor 


THINK OF THESE 


PROMOTION may be merited and yet be 
the ruination of a man; not everybody can 
be level-headed when promoted. 


Personal ambition for success is com- 
mendable as long as living straight is not 
interfered with. 


A person is free even when under re- 
striction to obey God and do His will. 


When rightly used, opportunity is a, 


blessing; when misused, a curse. We de- 
cide how it is used by us. 


It is better to be forgotten than remem- 
bered as a sinner who made others sin. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Opportunity Withdrawn. I Kings 11: 9-13. 
Opportunity Transferred. I Kings 11: 26-31. 
Opportunity Limited. I Kings 11: 37-40. 

. Opportunity Neglected. Matthew 25: 24-3). 
Opportunity Despised. Luke 14: 16-21. 

Sat. Opportunity Appreciated. Luke 19: 1-10. 

S. “Redeeming the Time.” Ephesians 5: 15-21. 
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to Solomon that Jeroboam was trying to 
supplant him. However the news came to 
Solomon, his reaction was to have the 
dangerous pretender to the throne killed. 
Of Solomon’s purpose Jeroboam was in- 
formed and he fled for safety to Egypt. 
The ruling pharaoh there received him 
graciously and he later married the queen’s 
sister. He remained in Egypt until Solo- 
mon’s death and plans were made for 
crowning Rehoboam as king over all Israel. 

Jeroboam lost his chance to go down in 
Israel’s history as one of its great kings. 
He refused to be true to God. He chose 
his own course and was deaf to warnings 
and advice. He had opportunity but did 
not use it profitably. He did not live up 
to the best that was offered him, nor did 
he do as well as he could have done. He 
let his ambition get the best of his judg- 
ment, and enslave his actions. He defied 
the proprieties of sound sense and took 
the futile way that ends in disgrace and 
ruin. Whatever we may admire in Jero- 
boam is soon covered up by the general 
tendency of his life; he was a man who 
ignored his opportunity. 


AFTER THE FOURTH — 


Last Tuesday was the Fourth of July, 
a day that has much significance for the 
people of the United States. How it was 
celebrated is not of much concern now. 
It is another anniversary gone by. This 
is the time after the Fourth. 

We hope that it is not a time for nursing 
burned hands and “busted” fingers and 
damaged eyes. Somebody is accountable 
for accidents caused by the manufacture 
and sale and use of fireworks. Under ex- 
pert supervision, and with adequate re- 
strictive protection, probably no criticism 
is due for using fireworks, but it is some- 
body’s fault or carelessness that they are 
used indiscriminately. Enthusiastic young- 
sters are apt to be hurt because they do 
not know how to prevent accidents. In 
some states legal restrictions remove the 
danger by refusing the sale of these fire- 
works. 

Maybe we should be thinking in more 
citizenlike terms of the after-the-Fourth 
days. Maybe there is something more vital 
than deploring accidents that could have 
been avoided. Perhaps we should be again 
reviewing the great truths for which our 
fiag stands and in which our country has 
grown to its present size and strength and 
stability. But it is not natural for us to 
do this, for we take it all for granted. Our 
country with its ceaseless round of bless- 
ings was here when we came. Its extended 
kand proffered us its best, and we have 
not asked many questions about why the 
privileges of national independence are 
ours to enjoy. We think of these good 
things much as we do of sunshine and 
rain, and the regular seasons of seedtime 
and harvest. We expect them, use them, 
asking neither why they come nor how 
they should be used. Above all we hardly 
ever think of planning to express our 
gratitude through a serving life. Or may- 
be we do. Perhaps most of us are good 
citizens and should be credited with main- 
taining the spirit and meaning of the 
Fourth twelve months each year. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF 
FREEDOM 


I Peter 2: 11-17 


Tue hardest lesson in the school of life 
is learned when we discover that there are 
limitations to freedom. As children we 
are born with the idea that we ought to 
be able to do as we please. When our 
little hands get slapped as they reach for 
something that belongs to another, we feel 
the fires of revolution burning in our lit- 
tle hearts and we scratch and bite and 
scrabble to get our way. This is human 
and childish. Too many of us never get 
ever this stage of childishness. Indeed 
whole nations are menacing the peace of 
the world in order to get what they think 
they want. 

What a childish business to engage the 
best abilities of mature men! Our diplo- 
mats have kidded themselves into believ- 
ing that whatever they think is for the 
present good of their nation is legitimate. 
If their race needs more land, there is 
sufficient excuse for a land-grab. If their 
nation is economically pressed, everything 
from bribery to piracy may be employed 
to expand markets. Liberty is not license, 
unless it be the license to do right. 


A Childish King 


Remember the story of Ahab as told in 
I Kings 21:1. There was a man named 
Naboth who had inherited a vineyard 
from a long line of forefathers. It was 
precious land to him. Probably more pre- 
cious in its sentimental values than in 
actual productiveness. From the palace 
of King Ahab this vineyard was in view. 
Perhaps it cut into the lines laid out for 
the palace grounds. Anyway Ahab wanted 
that vineyard to add to his holdings. He 
offered to buy but Naboth did not want 
to sell. Then Ahab acted like the big 
baby all dictators become, and moped. 

Jezebel, one of the most wicked queens 
of history, came into his bedroom and 
found him sulking. “Are you not the 
king? If you want anything, why not get 
it?” In words like these Jezebel stirred 
his greed. Then she took the matter over 
into her capable and conscienceless hands. 
Since Naboth would not sell, she had false 
witnesses accuse him in the courts. He 
was convicted and put to death. Then by 
the law his lands reverted to the king and 
all was well. But all was not well! 

The prophet of the Lord appeared. The 
judgments of the Lord were pronounced 
upon Ahab and Jezebel. Not even a king 
can transgress the principles of justice 
without reckoning with God. 


Freedom a Cloak 


There is no piece of hypocrisy so daring, 
nor, sad to say, so often successful, as the 
cloak of freedom that is placed over hu- 
man greed. The Great War was fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. As 
soon as it was won the winners proceeded 
to divide the spoils. The result of the war 


was the greatest limitation on the human 
freedom of the greatest number since the 
middle ages. The average man who sup- 
ported the Great War in every country 
was sincere, brave and deluded. Any pos- 
sible freedom that war can obtain for us, 
could better be obtained by other meth- 
ods. The very genius of war is opposed 
to liberty. 


When prohibition lost out in America 
one of the rallying cries of its opponents 
was “personal liberty.” The principle was 
that a man had an inherent right to drink 
what he pleased. Mature men ventured 
to assert that they only drank liquor be- 
cause they were forbidden to do it by 
law. They seemed to take pride in their 
“heroic” stand against a law that re- 
stricted their liberties. They seemed to feel 
that America should enshrine their mem- 
ories along with the men of Valley Forge 
and Bunker Hill. American youth will 
understand and forgive the pun if it is 
suggested that their “struggle” for free- 
dom could better be named the battle of 
“Bunk” Hill. The reason men drink 
liquor is because they want to. 

In the name of freedom sincere men 
seek to restrict the liberty of assembly, 
to censor the press, to create elaborate 
systems of espionage, indeed, for the sake 
of freedom, men are asked to give up 
about everything that is essential to free- 
dom. 


Bonds of Freedom 


Peter wrote in our lesson “As free, and 
not using your freedom as a cloak of 
wickedness, but as bondservants of God.” 

That is a striking term—‘“bondservants 
of God.” We shall never understand real 
freedom until we recognize its limitations. 
Only the slave of God is really free. This 
slavery is self-imposed. It is chosen. A 
much better word is more often used to 
describe this relationship to God. It is 
the word child. The good son seeks to 
please his parents. 

Think of the prodigal son. He was not a 
good son. He did not want to please his 
father. He wanted to please himself. When 
he left his father’s home he drew in a big 
breath and said, “Now I am free.” But he 
wasn’t. He was enslaved to his own ap- 
petite. He wanted luxuries, evil com- 
panions, and complete lack of restraint. 
He was slave to his passions. His march 
to freedom ended in a yard with the pigs. 
His taste for luxury had to be satisfied 
with what bean-pods he could steal away 
from the trough. Then he discovered that 
he had been mad. He had possessed free- 
dom when he had thought he was being 
imposed upon by his father. His father’s 
will he found had been a good will. So 
he returned to accept willingly his father’s 
rule. 


Our Rights 


The one right we may dare to claim un- 
der all conditions is the right to do right. 
In order to claim that right the highest 
motive is love. Men rejoice in their devo- 
tion to duty. Duty may be a hard task- 


master. High credit is due to those who 
follow bravely where duty leads. But the 
highest duty is to love. 

Jesus summed up the commandments 
in the one great law of love. The prin- 
ciple might be stated in these words— 
“Love God and your brother, and do as 
you please.” Love requires consideration 
for others. Older brothers cannot do dan- 
gerous things when little brothers might 
be hurt by imitating them. Strong men 
cannot do things that weaker brothers 
might find hurtful. 

There is no better illustration of this 
law of love than Paul’s teaching with re- 
gard to the meat offered to idols. We can- 
not study that too often. Paul did not be- 
lieve in idols. The meat was the best that 
could be bought. Only the best was con- 
sidered fit for the gods. Would that all 
Christians observed this fundamental prin- 
ciple of sacrifice! Idol meat was on sale 
in the markets. Why should a Christian 
hesitate to buy it? Paul could eat this 
meat without a prick of the conscience. 
But many Christians were disturbed about 
it. Perhaps they could not define their 
feelings with regard to this meat. But 
they felt that it was wrong to eat it. The 
principle established by Paul was, “If meat 
effends my brother’s conscience, I will 
eat no meat.” Here then is another limita- 
tion on the freedom of a Christian man. 
He must not only seek to please God, but 
he must seek the best interests of his fel- 
lowmen. 

This sense of social responsibility is 
taught from the beginning to the end of 
the Bible. It was established before the 
gates of Eden. The first great rebellion 
against it was in the form of a question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” There is 
only one answer from God’s Word, “Yes.” 

Our laws seek to reflect this principle. 
No owner of property can use his land in 
a way to injure his neighbors. If he lives 
in town he cannot keep pigs or chickens. 
Surely in a free country a man should be 
able to do as he pleases with his own. 
Yet, in the freest country under the sun, 
the good of our neighbors limits our free- 
dom. The Christian should not need such 
laws, unless they be intended to remind 
him what is good for his neighbor. If he 
loves his neighbor as himself, he will stand 
on no personal right that may seem to 
injure his neighbor. Civic laws should 
have no terror for the Christian. He seeks 
only his neighbor’s good. 

Finally the considerate Christian, the 
Christian who is in its highest sense a good 
neighbor, becomes the most important hu- 
man factor in the winning of the world to 
Christ. No man who is forever demanding 
his own rights will ever be a winner of 
men for the Master. We Christians must 
remember that the cultivation of a win- 
some personality is God’s purpose for us. 
Let us forego our rights willingly where it 
will help win a soul for Christ. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 16. Next 
topic, “Meeting the Menaces to Freedom.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


APPORTIONMENTS AND 
BENEVOLENCE 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Your editorial and the Rev. Carl W. 
Nutzhorn’s article in the June 6 LUTHERAN, 
bring into the open a problem that needs 
full discussion, especially during 1939-40 
when the Church is attempting to raise 
100 per cent apportionment. Although 
heartily in accord with this attempt, one 
may still wonder whether another method, 
such as the one Pastor Nutzhorn outlines, 
might not produce better results eventually. 
At least his suggestion deserves careful, 
prayerful consideration. 

Perhaps, as your editorial concludes, a 
performance of benevolence is an appor- 
tionment. But we are not so much inter- 
ested in whether they can be proved equal 
to one another, as we are in the results 
of congregational giving to the church at 
large. According to your editorial, appor- 
tionment means that “when the company 
of believers is induced by gratitude and 
obedience to undertake an enterprise, the 
amount of money needed is estimated and 
divided among them for payment.” Dis- 
carding the fact that suspicion may be 
aroused when it becomes necessary to 
“induce” people into an enterprise, the 
whole process of apportionment is cold 
and unexciting. How much more stimulat- 
ing is the word benevolence, which ac- 
cording to you means “ ‘good will’; and 
its attainment is one of the most fas- 
cinating .. .” In view of this, should con- 
gregations be asked to pay an apportion- 
ment or give a benevolence? 

It seems to me that the congregations 
of the Bible were not asked to pay an ap- 
portionment but to give a benevolence. 
The needs of the mother church, for in- 
stance, were not apportioned among the 
other congregations, but Paul received 
their offerings. Challenged by this free- 
will approach to giving, the Macedonians 
gave to their own power and beyond. Pas- 
tor Nutzhorn’s plan would put this same 
challenge to all our congregations, and 
perhaps it will produce somewhat similar 
results. At least it will tend to arouse from 
their lethargy certain congregations which 
content themselves with just meeting the 
apportionment year after year, or adding 
$5.00 or $10.00 to it consistently so that 
they may be listed as giving in excess. 
With all due credit to them—and they 
deserve far more than others which could 
do as much, but do not—yet they remind 
us of those in Jesus’ day who “cast in -of 
their abundance.” They have not yet 
learned the joy of the Macedonians or the 
widow who “cast in all she had.” 

Pastor Nutzhorn’s plan also appeals to 
me since it substitutes a sound pedagogical 
principle for an appeal based upon com- 
parison. The Pharisee had the sin of com- 
parison. He boasted about what he did, 
or rather what others did not do. The 
publican only measured himself against 
God’s standards, and found himself want- 
ing. In its Five-year Plan, the Parish and 
Church School Board has adopted modern 
educational principles, in arousing a con- 


gregation to compete—not against others— 
but with itself. Success is to be measured 
by progress, not by the attainment of a 
certain number of points. So the pro- 
posed plan of benevolence puts its em- 
phasis on progress rather than upon meet- 
ing a certain arbitrary standard. 

And when Pastor Nutzhorn says the 
$2,000,000 apportionment “appears to be 
an arbitrary total which the church has 
never raised,’ he implies that it is not a 
true total. Your editorial’s explanation 
that the needs of the boards actually ex- 
ceed this total only makes its arbitrariness 
all the more apparent. For it neither re- 
flects the actual income based on experi- 
ence, nor does it indicate the real needs 
of the Church. In either case, it is not a 
true total, but an arbitrary one! In these 
days of unbalanced budgets, political as 
well as personal, it is the Church’s duty 
to witness to the truth in this, as well as 
other matters. As the “pillar and ground 
of truth,’ it is the Church’s duty to be 
truthful in its budgets as in anything else. 

I would like to read other opinions 
on this subject, particularly in regard 
to the following questions: Why not fol- 
low the same plan for the United Lu- 
theran Church as its constituent congre- 
gations follow? Why not make the benev- 
olent appeal on the same basis that the 
appeal for current funds is made? Why 
not change the communing membership 
basis of apportionment? 

Witiam S. AVERY. 


GOOD SUGGESTIONS 
Danville, N. Y. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

You HAVE an article in your paper of 
May 21 entitled, “Now Before the Church.” 
You invite your readers to make comment. 

Now you tell us that Protestant mem- 
bership in our country is 35,000,000. Does 
that include adherents? If not, then the 
adherents would be one or two more for 
each member, making 70,000,000 or more. 
In the Lutheran Church nearly all are 
members, but not so in the other churches: 
while all the Catholics, including the in- 
fants, are called members. This would 
leave only about twenty per cent outside 
the churches. 

In regard to prevalence of divorce I 
would say, if our laws would require three 
months or more of acquaintance before 
marriage, divorces would be cut in half. 
Getting married is too easy; also divorce. 

Indifference to the Sabbath is very great; 


but why should there be indifference? ' 


Our ministers seldom preach on the sub- 
ject. 

In my seventy-eight years I think I 
have never heard a minister preach on 
one of the ten commandments. When, God 
thought they were so important that He 
proclaimed them from heaven, why 
shouldn’t the ministers think they are im- 
portant enough to preach about? 

I wish to congratulate you on the splen- 
did paper you publish. With best wishes 
for its success, 

Marta McNair. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN OF THE VACA- 
TION CHURCH SCHOOL 


LITTLE CHILDREN COME UNTO ME 
By the Rev. Paul J. Hoh 


A book of original prayers in verse and 
prose for children 2-12 years of age. 


Variety, simplicity, brevity and rare 
beauty, characterize these prayers. For par- 
ents these prayers will prove most helpful 
in guiding the prayer-life of their children. 

Cloth. 50 cents. 


Fascinating Story Booklets 


10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 
$8.00 a hundred, assorted. 


For boys and girls from six to twelve 
years of age. Each book contains twelve 
pages. The two outside covers and four of 
the inside pages are elegantly printed in full 
colors. Choice pictures and designs of inter- 
est to children appear on every page. The 
text matter has been prepared with the 
greatest care so that it will appeal to chil- 
dren, and is in large clear, easy to read type. 
The moral is learned almost unconsciously. 
Each book comes in a heavy plain white en- 
velope. ORDER BY NUMBER AND TITLE. 


- Prince of Peace. 
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1430. Little Stories from the Bible. 

1431. Bible Stories from Life of Christ. 
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HISTORY-MAKING CONFERENCE 
Reported by Miss Jane Gilbert 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE in Pennsylvania 
has seen many graduations, but a few 
weeks ago a group of young men and 
women gathered there for a commence- 
ment that was different. They were mis- 
sionaries about to begin their work on the 
foreign field, coming from their own con- 
ference to be introduced to the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America in 
session on this campus. No response to 
the many challenges before the older 
group in its deliberations could have been 
more heartening than this dedication of 
young life to the spread of the Kingdom. 


Our Own 


At a dinner arranged in honor of their 
prospective missionaries by the Lutheran 
delegates to the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, the guests of honor were two young 
women who have been recommended by 
the Personnel Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society to the Board of For- 
eign Missions for service in China and 
Japan; William G. Coleman and George 
Summerfield Haaf, appointed for India, 
and Malcolm Dare Shutters, for China. The 
last, two wil ltake wives with them to 
their fields of work, and by an interesting 
coincidence both young men going to India 
follow missionary fathers to the land of 
their own birth. The eighteen gathered 
around the table came from four different 
Lutheran bodies. These with others not 
present that evening formed the following 
delegation: 


Representing the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church: 

Dr. George A. Greiss, president. 

Dr. George Drach and Dr. M. Edwin 
Thomas, secretaries. 

Mr. George R. Weitzel, treasurer. 

Mr. S. Frederick Teileen, treasurer of 
the International Missionary Council. 

The Rev. Clarence H. Swavely, on fur- 
lough from India. 

Dr, E. E. Fischer, professor at the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. 

Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., treasurer of the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 

Representing the Women’s Missionary 
Society: Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Mrs. 
D. Burt Smith, Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, Dr. Barbara DeRemer, 
Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas, Mrs. Harry 
Goedeke, and Miss Jane Gilbert. 

American Lutheran Church: Mrs. A. L. 
Burman, Mrs. D. B. Kraybill, and the Rev. 
F. E. Pietz, missionary to New Guinea. 

Augustana Synod: the Rev. S. H. Swen- 
son, executive secretary, Board of Foreign 


_ Missions; and the Rev. F. E. Thelander, a 


former missionary to China. 

Norwegian Lutheran Church: Dr. A. M. 
Mannes, chairman, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Dr. George Aus, and Dr. J. E. Gronli. 


“Putting Madras Into Action” 


The 1939 meeting of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference was different in several 
ways from any of its predecessors. It was 
held in June rather than January so that 
its program on “Putting Madras Into 
Action” might have the benefit of un- 
hurried consideration of reports from that 


notable meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council held last December. Dele- 
gates to Madras were at home to make 
their contribution to the discussions, and 
most of the national leaders who had come 
to this country as members of the post- 
Madras teams were still here. 

The gathering was a working confer- 
ence, the five topics which had divided 
the delegates at Madras into separate dis- 
cussion groups being the topics for con- 
sideration in the light of the Madras find- 
ings. Four sessions were given to the work 
of these commissions on the subjects: “The 
Life-Giving Church,” “The Maintenance 
and Sustenance of the Church’s Life,” 
“Missionaries and Ministers,’ “World Ten- 
sions,’ and “Co-operation.” 

The condensed findings of these com- 
missions were discussed, one each. day, in 
plenary session of the whole conference. 
The findings as revised by the larger group 
were then referred to the Area Groups on 
Africa, Far East, Home Base, India, Latin 
America, Moslem Lands, Philippines and 
East Indies. With one exception, these 
groups met every evening. Their duty 
was to evaluate the findings as to the 
practical application of their recommen- 
dations on the field, and to underscore the 
steps that should be given first place in 
“putting Madras into action.” 


Reinforcements 


One of the group of outgoing mission- 
aries who hope soon to prove the value of 
these findings has told us: 

“While the Foreign Missions Conference 
discussed issues of world dimensions, fifty 
newly-appointed missionaries, represent- 
ing nine boards and approximately fifteen 
countries, sat together under the sym- 
pathetic guidance of older missionaries and 
secretaries considering the practical prob- 
lems of life as a missionary. With great 
sincerity and helpful frankness they faced 
the problems of the Christian home in the 
foreign land; the missionary and his asso- 
ciates; his witness; himself, medically, 
spiritually, socially, intellectually. Two 
hours daily there was intensive study in 
Language Method, led by Dr. Thomas F. 
Cummings and Miss Esther Cummings of 
Biblical Seminary. It was a conference 
characterized by the practical and the 
inspiring.” 


International Vespers 


One other memorable occasion for which 
the new missionaries joined the older dele- 
gates was on Sunday afternoon, when 
Christian leaders from Africa, China, India, 
Japan, with one pastor from Bohemia, 
shared the leadership of a vesper service. 
In prayer and hymn, meditation and 
spoken thoughts, these members of the 
churches across the sea demonstrated the 
power of Christ in the whole world. 


Dr. John R. Mott 


chairman of the International Missionary 
Council, in his closing address called upon 
the churches of Christ in North America, 
representing two great English-speaking 
countries, living side by side as friendly 
neighbors, favored in location, in “texture 
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of population” composed of many racial 
strains with a preponderance of men and 
money in the foreign field, to recognize 
in this concentration an obligation. 

“We are at a great fork in the road,” he 
said, “a choice between expansion or con- 
traction . . . between riveting our faith 
on human, natural resources, or upon 
superhuman resources. Christ, I think, 
had it in mind that the expansion of His 
kingdom would be very costly. ‘For which 
of you, said Christ, ‘intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first and counteth 
the cost?’ We must count the cost well 
in advance; above all, with intention of 
paying it. We must recognize priorities. 
‘Nine tenths of wisdom is being wise in 
time.’ Let us all do in the period right 
ahead what we will wish five years from 
now we had done. This will never mis- 
lead us. This is part of counting the cost. 
I believe that the power of Christianity is 
primarily a matter of the will. Surely it 
appeals to the intelligence; surely it 
touches the emotional nature; but what 
good is it unless it issue in action? I 
despair of our paying this price unless we 
get into play this will. But not with hu- 
man strength—it is God that worketh in 
us first the will and then the deed. The 
super-human process is two-sided—prayer 
that is not a monologue, but a dialogue; 
speaking to God, listening for His guiding 
voice.” 


A STUDENT PASTOR INTER- 


PRETS HIS MISSION 


Tue Rev. Norman Goehring, D.D., pas- 
tor for Lutheran students in Metropolitan 
Boston interprets his mission in a nine- 
fold manner, namely: 


1. To minister in every possible way to 
the Lutheran students and faculty people 
in the schools of the field and to others 
in the student bodies and faculties with 
whom contacts are established. 


2. To train students for future leader- 
ship in the Church and to enlist can- 
didates for the ministry and other forms 
of Christian service. 


3. To co-operate as far as possible with 
other local Christian agencies in support- 
ing the religious program in the various 
schools. 


4, To promote the regional and national 
program of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America. * 


5. To establish relations with the col- 
lege and university administrations and to 
represent the Lutheran Church officially 
in these relationships. 


6. To build up the resident member- 
ship of the Association for the purpose of 
insuring stability for the work and to pro- 
vide a normal church life for students. 


7. To fulfill pastoral duties to these res- 
ident members and to develop a congre- 
gational program which will meet their 
needs. 


8. To maintain contacts with former 
members, now widely scattered, who were 
active in the Association during their stu- 
dent days. 


9. To promote unceasingly the efforts 
to obtain the much-needed church plant. 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


By Pastor Ernest Tonsing 


Tuts 1s the season that the far-famed 
Kansas state flower is beginning its 
meteoric growth over the hills and plains 
of Kansas. The prolific sunflower, a plant 
producing almost no useful chemical or 
animaL.food,..yet. bearing..a.. yellow flower 
that thrusts itself upon whoever lives in 
Kansas or travels the state highways. In- 
cidentally, the name of this column was 
not chosen because of the sunflower’s use- 
lessness, or its beauty, but because of its 
significance as a state flower. 

Definitely useful, however, is Kansas’ 
chief agricultural product, wheat; the 
source of the nation’s finest of this cereal 
being this state. Right now the southern- 
most fields of wheat are turning from 
green to a rich brown. One third of the 
wheat country is in bad shape from lack 
of rain during the spring. Most of the 
other two thirds will have an average 
harvest, while several of the south-cen- 
tral and dust-bowl counties have excep- 
tionally fine prospects. 

And such news is pertinent to this col- 
umn, too, for every one of the churches 
within the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States is affected directly by the quality 
and quantity of the golden grain. In fact, 
all the Western Conference churches are 
in areas of ordinarily fine yield, but which, 
during the last four years, including this 
season, have made poor crops, Let this be 
noted, however, as Pastor W. H. Moeller of 
Hays suggests, that Western Conference 
churches now have practically no debts on 
their church properties. His suggestion 
gives one something to think about con- 
cerning the relationship of misfortune to 
achievement along the debt-liquidating 
line. 


Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 


From June 25 to 30, synod is making 
room on the Camp Wa-Shun-Ga schedule 
for Sunday school leaders, Missionary So- 
ciety women and Intermediate youth, with 
inauguration of the Youth and Leadership 
Conference at the camp near Junction 
City, “geographical center of the United 
States.” The lack of an adequate synodical 
eamp program for these groups has been 
felt ever since the camp was started in 
1923. Now, under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Pastor O. W. Ebright of Emporia, 
dreams of interested pastors are coming 
true. The program, under general super- 
vision of the Rev. A. J. Beil, Topeka, will 
consist of several of the Lutheran Leader- 
ship courses, taught by the Rev. Arthur 
H. Getz of the Parish and Church School 
Board; a course for twelve to thirteen- 
year-old children, “My Church’s Planned 
Program for Me,” by the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer 
of Eureka; an Intermediate League course 
shared by the Rev. R. J. Wolf of national 
Luther League headquarters, and Miss 
Jean Henderson, synodical Intermediate 
secretary; an hour each day stressing con- 
structive use of leisure time, with Mr. Wolf 
as counselor; and nature hikes and or- 
ganized recreation for older children, led 
by the Rev. S. A. Hamrick of Atchison; 
and by the Rev. Max Gilmer, of Valley 
Falls, for younger children. Dr. Andreas 
Bard, Kansas City, president of synod, 
will present two of his intriguing book 
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reports. Among interesting topics for youth 
consideration are kodaking, stamp collect- 
ing, making of church posters, and con- 
ducting a League meeting. 


Rural Life Sunday 


is taking hold in synod, with at least two 
churches reporting interesting services held 
April 21, First Church, Topeka, observed 
its second annual gathering at nearby 
Tecumseh Community Hall. After a drive 
from the church to Tecumseh in the mid- 
afternoon, two hundred Topeka Lutherans 
and Tecumseh residents joined in worship. 
The Rev. A. J. Beil spoke on “The Earth 
Is the Lord’s.” An original poem by Alec 
Tuer of the Topeka congregation was read 
ky the author, accompanied by zither 
music. Following a sumptuous supper, 
the group re-assembled for a program by 
members of the farm bureau, community 
schools, and the Methodist Epworth 
League. At Wellington, St. John’s con- 
gregation, after holding the regular Sun- 
day school lesson period, formed a caravan 
to carry the morning worship hour to the 
United Lutheran and Presbyterian congre- 
gations in Perth, Kan., in the Presbyterian 
Church. One hundred seventy-five people 
crowded the auditorium to hear greetings 
from the Presbyterian Sunday school 
superintendent, response by Levi Dunlap, 
representing the St. John’s Council, selec- 
tions by St. John’s Choir, and a sermon 
by the writer on “The Country Church and 
Growing Christianity.” 


Augustana Anniversaries 


A sister Lutheran group, the Augustana 
Synod, which maintains a vital center of 
culture and learning at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, opened its eightieth year of ex- 
istence at a general convention there, June 
13 to 18. The 1,203 congregations had dele- 
gates, representing 260,000 communicant 
members and 904 pastors. Bethany Church, 
Lindsborg, held a seventieth anniversary 
jubilee June 11, and its pastor, Dr. Alfred 
Bergin, marked his thirty-fifth year as its 
spiritual leader. More unusual than ever, 
however, were concurrent commemora- 
tions by two other Smoky Hill Valley 
Swedish congregations of their seventieth 
anniversaries, those at Fremont and 
Salemsborg, both within a few miles of 
Bethany Church. These two churches have 
structures built in 1925, to replace original 
places of worship destroyed by lightning 
and fire in the summer of 1924. In archi- 
tectural beauty and excellent equipment, 
this writer believes, the buildings surpass 
many of the finer churches of larger cities. 
Joint celebrations of the three above con- 
gregations were held in Presser Hall, 
“home of the Messiah Chorus,’ June 11. 
The three combined choirs under Dr. Hag- 
bard Brasse, beloved “Messiah” conductor, 
sang, and Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of 
the Augustana Synod, delivered the anni- 
versary address. The Rev. Gustaf Eridson 
has served the Salemsborg congregation 
for more than twenty-five years. This 
year also marks the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Ernst Pihlblad’s presidency of 
Bethany College, and the fifty-seventh year 
in which the community has sung the 
“Messiah” at Easter time. 

Of like interest with the above is the 
announcement of joint summer Vesper 
Services by St. John’s (U. L. C.) and 
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Immanuel (Augustana) churches of Salina. 
What is interesting is that the churches 
are on opposite corners of an intersec- 
tion, both large, and maintaining a happy 
fellowship for many years. This is due to 
the genuine friendship between Dr. B. R. 
Lantz of St. John’s and the Rev. J. E. 
Liljedahl of Immanuel, both pastors hav- 
ing passed twenty-five years in their re- 
spective pulpits. During July and August, 
the Swedish Mission group will join the 
services. 


Luther League 


news in synod is as scarce as Model “T” 
parts until the beginning of the Luther 
League camp-convention, scheduled for 
July 23-28 at Wa-Shun-Ga. However, a 
life service rally planned by the Rev. 
A. J. Beil became history at First Church, 
St. Joseph, May 7. A group of young peo- 
ple pleasingly performed before synod on 
its opening night, augmented by fifty sing- 
ers from leagues in and near Kansas City. 
The Rev. George E. Whittecar, Tulsa, vet- 
eran of many League camps, has been 
named camp convention director. Three 
synodical League leaders have parts in 
the program of the national Luther League 
Convention, the Rev. H. J. McGuire, the 
Rev. F. H. Bloch, and the Rev. A. J. Beil. 


The Rev. S. A. Hamrick of St. Mark’s, 
Atchison, reports erection of a large neon 
cross on the tower, given by the Luther 
League, and a neon-lighted bulletin board 
given by the Brotherhood The congrega- 
tion has passed the half-way mark in its 
100-new-members goal for 1939. 


Zion Church, Beloit, welcomed a new 
pastor June 11 in the person of the Rev. 
George Eller, who came from Gypsum, 
Colo. The Rev. B. R. Lantz installed Mr. 
Eller, then went to the Bunkerhill-Excel- 
sior Parish May 21, where the Rev. Norman 
Zabel, ordained at the recent synodical 
meeting, became pastor under his induction, 


St. Paul’s Church, Valley Falls, brought 
the Rev. Max Gilmer into its leadership 
April 13, when the Rev. H. J. McGuire 
conducted installation services. 


Members of Trinity Church, Greenleaf, 
the Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor, are jus- 
tifiably proud of their new altar and pul- 
pit hangings, made by Mrs. Effie Thinnes, 
who has taught Sunday school in that con- 
gregation for forty years. 


Through his church bulletin, Dr. Andreas 
Bard, president of synod, announced that 
he was speaker at a meeting of the United 
Protestant Brotherhoods of Atchison, May 
19. This organization is the “baby” of 
Evan Tonsing, synodical Brotherhood pres- 
ident, and unites men’s groups in several 
denominations of that city. St. Mark’s, 
Kansas City, of which Dr. Bard is pastor, 
was host to young people from two other 
United Lutheran churches in Greater Kan- 
sas City, for the play, “The Challenge of 
the Cross.’ Lunch and refreshments, 
games and entertainment were furnished 
those who attended the Sunday school 
picnic in Swope Park June 10. 


Trinity Church, Lawrence, the Rev. 
Charles Puls pastor, jubilantly welcomed 
the Easter season this year, because the 
congregation had exceeded its Easter goal 
of 100 new members by three. This con- 
gregation ministers to increasing numbers 
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of people in this University of Kansas city, 
and is retaining Miss Grace Soderberg 
as parish worker. The Children of the 
Church “took over” the entire eleven 
o’clock service June 4. An unfinished part 
of the basement is being completed to 
house the growing Sunday school. May 
saw the largest average Sunday school 
attendance in history. The vacation Bible 
school was begun in June with an initial 
enrollment of eighty. 


Sunday school attendance increases of 
40 per cent and doubled offerings from use 
of the Sunday school duplex envelope have 
gladdened the hearts of pastor and people 
in First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Pastor F. H. Bloch held his union weekday 
vacation Bible school in conjunction with 
Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Church June 
5 to 19, and the Luther League is af- 
filiating with the district Luther League 
of the American Lutheran Church, Plans 
are under way to visit the Lutheran con- 
gregation at Perry, Okla., with the local 
League in order to start an organization 
in that rural congregation. The pastors 
of the American, Norwegian, and United 
Lutheran churches are contemplating dis- 
trict federation, the first meeting to be 
held in First Church in September. 


THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Tue Synod of Ohio spent four happy 
days in Zanesville recently. Dr. L. L. Uhl, 
veteran of ninety-two years, whose mortal 
home since coming back from India is 
Boston, but whose spiritual home is the 
Church, was a familiar figure on the floor 
of synod. His brief address revealed the 
fact that Dr. Uhl is a man—shall we say, 
without a heart? Rather, a man whose 
heart is in India. Later, Dr. Uhl made a 
visit to Millersburg, where he spent a 
day on the farm where he was born in 
1848. In commenting upon his mission- 
ary work in India, Dr. Uhl said when he 
first went there the people knew nothing 
of Christianity and the Bible and that it 
was five years before he won his first con- 
vert. After his fifty-two years of service 
150,000 had been converted to Christianity. 

Synod supplied some splendid highlights, 
chief of which was the fine, even spirit 
and temper of the three hundred dele- 
gates. They could truly sing “All One 


| Body We.” Inspiring moments came when 


Dr. Wiles spoke; when the truth was so 
clearly proclaimed by the preachers; in 
the ordination of men for the ministry; 
in the administration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. To all these things the 
splendid $300,000 church, of which Dr. Wil- 
lard Hackenburg is pastor, lent most val- 
uable aid. 


Minister’s Wife an Artist 


Earlier in the spring lovers of art en- 
joyed a rare treat in Dover as they ex- 
amined the fine display presented by Mrs. 
Paul Ebert, wife of our Dover pastor. It 
is the first art exhibit Mrs. Ebert has 
made. The collection consisted of more 
than one hundred paintings in water col- 
ors and oils of famous copies and originals, 
some of which were the paintings of Mrs. 
Ebert’s students. 
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Tuscarawas County 


has a Men’s Chorus called “The Tus- 
coristers.” The organization has been ef- 
fected by the Rev. Paul Ebert, who is its 
director and manager. A number of good 
concerts have been given. 


The Tuscarawas group inspired a recent 
happy home-warming in the Baltic par- 
sonage for Pastors M. G. Bishop of Tus- 
carawas, L. M. Riggle of Coshocton, and 
E. P. Sharf of Stonecreek Parish, and their 
families. These brethren are recent ac- 
cessions to the Heart of East Ohio. Pastor 
Bishop has effected a $5,500 improvement 
in the property of the Tuscarawas Church. 


The Tuscarawas Woman's League held 
its spring meeting in the Strasburg Church 
with an unusual attendance and a lively 
program featuring a demonstration in 
“Stewardship” by local church talent. It 
was the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the organization. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. L. W. Sifferd; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. O. F. Mears; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Glenn Weber; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. O. E. Shumacher; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. J. Owen. A move is being made 
to effect such an organization for the lay- 
men of the county. 


The Luther League in this section of 
the synod is taking on new life and activ- 
ity. The Oldtown and Stubenville meet- 
ings are evidences of this fact. 


We have been pleased to read in recent 
issues of Tue LuTHERAN a couple of poems 
by Mrs. Elmer Gregg, wife of Pastor Gregg 
of Bolivar. Some of Mrs. Gregg’s poems 
have appeared in the American Poetry 
magazine, and another will appear in the 
“World’s Fair Anthology.” “The Village 
Wash,” written by the compiler of these 
notes, was recently included in a radio 
program sponsored by the State University. 


Fortieth Anniversary 


Sunday, May 7, there occurred in the 
Stark County Parish a modest, but very 
fitting, observance of “forty years in the 
ministry.” The forty years marked the 
active ministry of Pastor C. L. Warstler, 
who has ministered under God in St. Paul, 
Chicago, Whitestown and Frankfort, Ind., 
and now in his present pastorate. The 
occasion was the seventeenth anniversary 
of Pastor Warstler’s first service here, 
which is the home of his boyhood days. 
Pastor Warstler has reached the climax 
of his ministry. “It seems to me,” he states, 
“that in these days there is very little 
difference spiritually between people in 
the city and in the country. My experi- 
ence in these various cities has been good 


. preparation for work in this country par- 


ish where I have been seventeen years. 
I have enjoyed the work in every parish 
I have had.’ In Pastor Warstler our 
Church has a devoted servant, a rare the- 
ologian and preacher of the Word, a faith- 
ful and sympathetic minister to his peo- 
ple. His whole life has been in devout 
relationship to God in Christ. 


Our New Philadelphia church has 
placed twenty-two dozen folding chairs 
in the church school auditorium, the gift 
of the Ladies’ Aid and the Sunday school, 
at a cost of $500. The old pews, originally 
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in the church auditorium, were donated 
to the Bowling Green mission. 


“The Return to Theology” 


is the heading of an enlightening article 
in the Ohio Christian News, the monthly 
publication of the Ohio Council of 
Churches. Here is a portion of the editorial: 

“There was a time—not long ago—when 
people were not much interested in 
‘creeds.’ They said that Christianity is a 
‘way of life’ and that if only one lives 
rightly it does not matter what he be- 
lieves. That time is now gone, or at least 
is rapidly passing. Today, when Christian 
faith is confronted by rival secular ‘faiths,’ 
we see clearly that unless Christianity is 
an accepted ‘way of thought’ it will not 
long be seriously followed as a way of 
life. We see that what one really believes 
matters more than anything else in the 
world. . . The greatest need for the 
Church is to lay fresh hold on the central 
doctrines of its own faith and to show that 
its creed is a deeper and truer interpre- 
tation of reality than the creeds of its rivals. 
It is not enough to think of Christianity 
as an ethic; it must be seen as a Gospel— 
Good News about the very nature of the 
universe. We must make men see that 
the first and last reality is God, Whose 
nature and Whose will have been revealed 
in Jesus Christ. That is why we rejoice 
in the revival of interest in theology.” 


Dr. Otto Mees 


president of Capital University, is a 
prophet not without honor in his own 
country. Out of a long list of candidates 
recently considered for the election to 
the presidency of Ohio State University, 
the sixth largest in the United States, Dr. 
Mees was one of the five “finalists” given 
serious consideration. Among the admin- 
istrators and teachers at our Lutheran 
colleges are many “top flight” educators. 
All honor to them for the illustrious and 
unselfish service they are giving to their 
own church institutions! 


Wittenberg College 

We deeply appreciated the privilege of 
attending the recent ninety-fourth annual 
commencement of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield. Two outstanding events in 
this school’s program were: 1. The bac- 
calaureate sermon Sunday evening by Dr. 
Paul H. Krauss, Fort Wayne, Ind., before 
a throng of 2,500 people. Dr. Krauss’ timely 
message to the graduating class of two 
hundred was “A Pattern for Life,” based 
upon Gen. 26: 25. 2. The commencement 
address by United States Senator Robert 
Taft to a campus audience of some 6,000. 
Senator Taft is a pleasing speaker, and a 
firm believer in church schools and the 
type of education Wittenberg is giving. 


At a lovely wedding in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Millersburg, June 8, 
Miss Geneva Uhl and the Rev. Ralph 
Loew, associate pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C., were 
the bride and groom. Those participating 
in the services were Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
D.D., Lewis Speaker, D.D., the Rev. D. M. 
Haynes, the bride’s pastor, and the Rev. 
Dale C. Recker. Millersburg has given 
one minister (Dr. L. L. Uhl) to our 
Church, and wives for three others. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


More THAN two hundred years ago the 
American Indians who traversed the 
Foconos were startled by the appearance 
of a white man and his family in the 
vicinity of Shawnee-on-Delaware. It was 
not long, however, until they realized that 
this newcomer was a friend. He imme- 
diately set about for the purchase of land 
and began the settlement thereof in 1727. 
Fifty years previous to this time the Dutch 
Lutherans who had been persecuted by 
Governor Stuyvesant settled the farmlands 
from six to twelve miles to the north. 
The settlement of the Shawnee district by 
Nicholas Dupuy was the object of much 
interest during the middle of last May. 
At that time the Huguenot Society of 
Pennsylvania met in Stroudsburg and pre- 
sented a bronze tablet at the old home- 
stead of Nicholas Dupuy, which was ac- 
cepted by the Monroe County Historical 
Society. This pioneer sought to exercise 
his religion in his daily dealings with his 
red-skinned neighbors. His home served 
as the meeting place for many prominent 
persons during pre-Revolutionary days. It 
is a matter of record that on one occasion 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
and Conrad Weiser were guests in the 
home while en route to Albany, N. Y. Dr. 
Robert Brown, president of the Monroe 
County Historical Society, in accepting the 
bronze marker, made a plea for the spirit 
of such pioneers and the maintenance of 
their spirit of religion, democracy, courage 
and loyalty to the country. 

The gathering of the Huguenot Society 
brought many prominent persons into this 
picturesque district. The sessions were 
opened with a service in Zion Reformed 
Church, Stroudsburg, and included a din- 
ner at the Penn-Stroud Hotel. Throughout 
the convention repeated reference was 
made to the need of deeper religious con- 
victions and a more profound loyalty to 
those convictions as an essential to good 
Americanism. 


Progress at Paradise Falls 


Memorial Day was a red letter day in 
the history of this popular resort for Lu- 
therans in the Poconos. It marked a de- 
cided step forward in making provision 
for the recreation of those who enjoy this 
beauty spot in this vacationland. On the 
afternoon of that day, in the presence of 
several hundred Lutherans, the large and 
beautiful new lake, to be known as Lake 
Crawford, was dedicated. This large ex- 
panse of water was made possible through 
the construction of a large dam across 
Paradise Creek, a short distance from the 
entrance to the Falls property. The water 
thus impounded provides a lake which 
covers ten acres and affords an excellent 
place for bathing, boating and fishing. It 
is certain that many will profit by this 
improvement at this popular resort. The 
construction of the lake was made possible 
largely through the generous contribution 
of Mrs. Bertha Crawford of Norristown, 
Pa., who also performed the act of ded- 
ication. The service of dedication was in 
charge of the Rev. H. S. Kidd, president 
of the Association, assisted by the Rev. 
Fr. Flothmeier and the Rev. Dr. E. E. 
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Fischer of the Philadelphia Seminary. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Synod of 
Central Pennsylvania; and the Rev. Dr. 
Fred H. Bosch, representing the United 
Synod of New York. 

Announcement was made that the Rev. 
Dr. Fred. H. Bosch of New York will serve 
as Association chaplain during the month 
of July and the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president-elect of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, will serve in the same capacity 
during the month of August. These prom- 
inent theologians will conduct services 
each Lord’s Day morning in the chapel. 


Summer School, June 23-30 


Considerable interest is manifest in the 
annual Summer School for Christian Work- 
ers to be conducted here June 23 to 30. 
Church workers from all parts of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania will gather for 
inspiration, instruction and further equip- 
ment to carry on the work for the Master 
during the coming fall and winter season 
in their respective fields of activity. The 
committee from the Ministerium is to be 
commended for the splendid array of in- 
structors and leaders that have been 
chosen for this important work. 

Immediately following the Summer 
School, the excellent and distinctive Para- 
dise Falls Camp for Girls will be opened. 
Present enrollment indicates a capacity 
group of campers who will enjoy the 
healthful and spiritual atmosphere of this 
splendid camp in the Poconos. Many of 
these girls will not only be physically 
equipped for further service but will also 
be strengthened spiritually and morally 
to take their places among the youth of 
today. 

Youth Outing 


Saturday, June 17, several hundred 
young people of the teen age from the 
Allentown Conference gathered at Camp 
Hagan for a day of fellowship and in- 
spiration. This gathering was fostered by 
the Luther Leagues of the Allentown Con- 
ference and is certain to go a long way to 
develop a real youth movement for this 
portion of the Church. A very excellent 
program was arranged by the officers, in- 
cluding flag raising, tournaments, hiking, 
group singing of hymns, and scavenger 
kunt, and concluded with a picnic lunch 
and vespers at which time the subject, 
“Things Out of Doors that Remind Us of 
God,” was presented. Programs of this 
character in the several districts of our 
United Lutheran Church will aid ma- 
terially in the retention of youth for 
Christ. 

More Youth Activity 

With the approach of summer, hundreds 
ef Lutheran boys and girls look forward 
to their stay at our Lutheran camps which 
have been established and operated by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Executive 
secretary of the youth work in the Min- 
isterium, LeRoi E. Snyder, reports a full 
enrollment for both Camp Miller for Boys 
and Camp Hagan for Girls, above Shaw- 
rnee-on-Delaware. Here these young peo- 
ple, under proper guidance will receive in- 
struction and combine recreation with re- 
ligion while enjoying a season in this 
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healthful region. It is certain that more 
such camps might be developed in other 
sections of our church, so that youth will 
cultivate a deeper loyalty to the church 
and her teachings. The future depends 
upon youth. What are we doing for them? 
The Ministerium of Pennsylvania has been 
alive to this need and has already wit- 
nessed splendid results through the op- 
portunities offered to her youth in camps 
such as these and the one at Paradise Falls. 


Seventy-third Anniversary 


June 18 the church school of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Stroudsburg cele- 
brated its seventy-third anniversary of 
continued work in the preparation of youth 
for fellowship and service for Christ and 
His Church. Immediately after the or- 
ganization of the congregation, the far- 
sighted fathers planned for a school in 
which youth might be instructed in the 
Christian way of life. Great progress has 
been made, and today the enrollment num- 
bers more than four hundred scholars. 
Forty-two years ago, because of the rapid 
growth of East Stroudsburg, a church 
school was established in this district. This 
later developed into the large Grace 
Church. Ten years ago this school decided 
further to extend the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and with other organized groups 
of St. John’s assumed the support of a 
parish abroad at Uppulurru, India. For 
many years this school has sought to cul- 
tivate the interest of youth in the work 


of the whole Church by talks on various . 


phases of mission work and the laying of 
an offering for the extension of the King- 
dom upon God’s altar. At the special an- 
niversary service, the Rev. A. P. Grammes 
of Allentown delivered the sermon and 
greetings were extended by Frank B. 
Michaels, an active worker in Grace Church 
school, East Stroudsburg. The service was 
in charge of the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, pas- 
tor of St. John’s. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Trinity, Valparaiso, the Rev. Paul W. 
Schrope pastor, celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the congrega- 
tion June 4. H. E. Turney, D.D., president 
of the synod, and L. Franklin Gruber, 
D.D., LL.D., president of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, delivered the festival addresses 
at the morning and evening services, re- 
spectively There was special music by 
the senior and junior choirs and Mr. Axel 
Tranberg, soloist of Bethlehem Swedish 
Lutheran choir, Chesterton. A fellowship 
hour terminated the celebration after the 
evening worship hour. May 27, 1934, there 
were 110 present at the first service con- 
ducted in the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schlundt, by Pastor George F. Schutes, 
LL.D., who was then regularly called to 
become the first pastor. Remodeling of a 
large residence began in July and was 
completed and the combined parsonage 
and church home was dedicated December 
9, 1934. Members of the congregation did 
practically all the work. The chancel is 
truly a work of art. The sanctuary is 
more “churchly” than many costly church 
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auditoriums. Easter Sunday, 1937, a two- 
manual electric Orgatron was dedicated. 
But February 9, 1938, sorrow engulfed the 
brave little flock, when Pastor Schutes 
was called from them by the Angel of 
Death. Three months later the present 
pastor was formally installed by the pres- 
ident of synod. 

Trinity has been self-supporting from 
the beginning. Four years ago Indiana 
Synod received this congregation into 
membership. Since that date they have 
continued as a_ self-supporting church, 
regularly paid off $1,000 per year on the 
principal of indebtedness, and given more 
than $1,000 to the benevolences of the 
Church as suggested in the apportionment 
lists of synod and U. L. C. A. The records 
disclose the following: Baptisms, 26; con- 
firmations, 50; marriages, 110; funerals, 17; 
and a loss of 18 members offset by a gain 
of 70 new members. Instead of 118, there 
are now 160 active communing members 
on the roll. 


Laymen’s Activity Unique 

St. John’s, Anderson, the Rev. Olen A. 
Peters pastor, received a class of twelve 
young people, and two by adult baptism, 
following an instruction period of two 
years. June 2 the congregation tendered 
a reception in honor of all members re- 
ceived during the past two years, and the 
Rev. Simon A. Metzger, former pastor, 
now pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
of Crestline, Ohio, delivered the festival 
address. A unique arrangement for em- 
phasis on the Calendar of Special Days 
is seen in the laymen’s activity, each man 
presenting the particular Day or Cause 
shortly before the date and reminding the 
congregation of “the whole program of 
the whole Church.” A laboratory experi- 
ment conducted for several months is 
found in a gathering of the Readers’ 
Group, whose special program always in- 
cludes the review of articles appearing 
in Tue LutHeran. Better understanding 
of Tue LuTueran, exchange of thought in 
discussions based on such presentation of 
articles, and deepening of appreciation of 
the Church, are some of the aims of this 
experiment. 


Children’s Chapel Equipped 


First Church, Columbus, the Rev. Bertel 
S. Larsen pastor, erected a children’s 
chapel in the capacious balcony of the 
church. A miniature altar, finished in 
white and gold, fashioned with two 
gradines and a throne, is equipped with 
cross, candlesticks and missal stand. The 
altar hangings include the liturgical colors 
for five seasons. Attendance of children 
is constantly increasing. Mr. Lawrence 
Wendel did practically all the artistic 
work. An excellent bronze cross of Gor- 
ham workmanship has been donated to the 
the church by Mr. and Mrs. Val Wendel 
and family in memory of their daughter 
Opal, who departed this life last year. 
Additional special gifts are being gath- 
ered. 

Organ Installed 


St. Paul’s, Middlebury, the Rev. G. C. 
Goering (synodical secretary) pastor, per- 
formed that which was promised as a 
“future event” in these columns last sum- 
mer, the new pipe organ! Approximately 
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500 people tried to crowd into the church 
for the service conducted by Pastor 
Goering and to hear the sermon by Dr. 
Turney. Guests came from Lagrange, 
Elkhart, Goshen, South Bend, and the 
state of Michigan. Prof. Carl Mathes, Trin- 
ity Church, South Bend, officiated at the 
two-manual Wurlitzer-Austin organ. 
Graduate of the Royal Academy, Buda- 
pest, formerly court musician to Queen 
Marie of Roumania, Professor Mathes came 
and played with rare authority. Orna- 
menting the specially designed organ- 
screen is a beautiful cross from Klagstad 
Studios, the gift of Pastor and Mrs. 
Goering. After the evening offering was 
counted, it was announced that the organ 
was paid for in full and a surplus of $2.48 
was given to the church treasury. Who 
said the “rural church is disappearing”? 


Two Decades in Indianapolis 
St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, R. H. Benting, 
D.D., pastor, quietly observed the twentieth 
anniversary of this pastorate May 1, 1939, 
by presenting him with an appropriate 
memento and an increase in salary of $25 
per month. (We accepted the gift!) All 
bills are paid to date and the treasury 

shows a balance of $400, as of June 1. 


“MESSENGERS OF THE 
LORD” 


TuE sixtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the former 
Synod of East Pennsylvania was held May 
3-5. Four churches co-operated in enter- 
taining the convention: Tabernacle, Phila- 
delphia; Christ, Upper Darby; Immanuel, 
East Lansdowne; and Temple, Philadel- 
phia. 

The convention opened with the Holy 
Communion, administered by Dr. W. J. 
Miller, Jr., and the Rev. T. E. Shearer. 
Twenty-six officers, 127 delegates, and 158 
visitors were in attendance. 

The convention theme was “Messengers 
of the Lord,” each report and address be- 
ing received as from one of God’s mes- 
sengers. After routine business and re- 
ports of officers, Miss Elvira Strunk, mes- 
senger from China, gave a fine address on 
ker work. She graphically described the 
terrors of the women in China, telling 
how when her school was bombed and 
badly damaged, she and twenty-nine chil- 
dren engaged in prayer were uninjured. 
She pleaded that as China has America 
as her ideal, we might live up to that ideal 
more faithfully. 

Wednesday evening Dr. George A. Greiss 
and Dr. C. P. Swank were the messengers 
of the Foreign and American Mission 
Boards, with encouraging and challenging 
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presentations. Dr. Swank introduced the 
home missionaries and their wives who 
were present. 

The opening devotions of the sessions 
were conducted by Miss Mathilde Peper, 
of the staff of the Biblical Seminary of 
New York. Mrs. S. T. Nicholas was in 
charge of the closing devotions. 

Mrs. A. J. Fenner, the U. L. C. A. execu- 
tive secretary of The Children of the 
Church, brought the inspiring information 
that fourteen different groups that worked 
with the Church’s children have been 
united into one organization. The public 
schools, she said, are over-stimulating our 
children, and they need the quiet hour of 
worship advocated by this organization. 
The first group to organize as The Chil- 
dren of the Church was in China, and to 
date 148 groups have been organized in 
churches where the only religious train- 
ing was in the church school. 

Dr. M. J. Taylor, secretary of the United 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
was the messenger from Madras, India. He 
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reported 471 delegates from sixty-nine na- 
tions—and the common language of the 
convention was English. Nearly all the 
delegates were under fifty years of age. 
The spirit of harmony was perfect, all 
being on the same footing, regardless of 
man-made distinctions. Significantly, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and Italy were not represented. 
In addition, Mrs. C. H. Swavely, wife of 
the Rev. Clarence H. Swavely, spoke as 
the messenger from India. 


Anniversary Pageant and Offering 


‘At the Anniversary Dinner, held in 
Christ Church, Upper Darby, greetings 
were brought by many celebrities, former 
presidents, and charter members. Then 
followed the anniversary pageant, written 
by Miss Jane Gilbert and directed by Mrs. 
Jesse Bernheisel, portraying the sixty 
years of history of the society. The local 
societies responded to the call for a love 
gift of $600 by giving $1,114 for the work 
in the Canadian Northwest and in Guntur, 
India. The offering was brought to the 
altar in a candlelight procession. 

The messenger on stewardship was Mrs. 
H. C. Michael of the Executive Board of 
the U. L. C. A’s Women’s Missionary 
Society. Then was sung the anniversary 
hymn written by Dr. F. C. Wunder of 
Allentown. Miss Nona Diehl, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L. C. A., was the messenger 
from “Our Office,” with last-minute news 
from the Board regarding the needs and 
crises in India, China, and Liberia. 

All the officers were re-elected for an- 
other year, and installed, as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. G. E. McCarney; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. E. Rudisill; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Carrie L. Fehr; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. W. E. Swope; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. R. Hoffert. 

Thus in glorious achievement and 
dauntless spirit to do ever more for the 
Lord, ended what will likely be the last 
convention of this society, before its 
merger into larger relationship. 

Mrs. O. C. F. JANKE, Reporter. 


COMMENCEMENT AT 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
PerFrect June weather, an excellent pro- 


gram, and many “come backs” marked the 
sixty-fifth commencement of Carthage 


College, Carthage, Il. Dr. Harvey Daniel 
Hoover, who for seventeen years was the 
beloved president of Carthage, and at pres- 
ent is a member of the faculty of Gettys- 
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burg Seminary, returned to deliver the 
commencement address and to bring a 
forceful message on “Ecumenicity,” world 
citizenship and brotherhood. The Rev. 
Charles Venable, pastor of Wicker Park 
Church, preached the commencement ser- 
mon, and R. H. Gerberding, D.D., of Min- 
neapolis, president of the Northwest 
Synod, the baccalaureate sermon. 

A class of forty-four graduates received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in course. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris 
causa was conferred upon the Rev. Mark 
A. Getzendaner, 11, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Davenport, Iowa; the 
Rev. Leonard A. Stidley, ’21, professor of 
Practical Theology at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; the Rev. Charles Leslie 
Venable, pastor of Wicker Park Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Among the awards were the Freshman 
Scholarship to Miss Ruth Spangler, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Spangler of Park 
Ridge; the Goethe Scholarship to Mary 
Frances Kimbrough of Tennessee for ex- 
cellence in German; the L. N. Yepsen 
Psychology Award to Miss Frances Ruth 
Davidson of Carthage for her work en- 
titled “Case Studies of Personality Prob- 
lems as Related to Sensory Defects” with 
honorable mention to Miss Marguerite 
Thomas of Park Ridge for “A Study of 
Responses to Religious Music”; a scholar- 
ship for graduate study at the University 
of Illinois to George Nichols, a straight 
“A” student; and the scholarship to the 
University of Iowa to Alden Salstrom of 
Rockford. 

Among the delightful campus events was 
the pageant, “The Presenting of the 
Flame,” a symbolism expressing the pass- 
ing of the traditions of Carthage College, 
which have been treasured and guarded 
by the senior class to the juniors for pres- 
ervation. This spirit of the “Flame” was 
further symbolized by the baby ever- 
greens planted by last year’s graduating 
class to replace the age-old trees of “Ever- 
green Walk” which hark back to the be- 
ginning of the school. 

The principal speaker at the alumni 
banquet was Miss Edythe Eykamp, ’24, of 
Guntur, India, who has just completed the 
work for her Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She prepared her thesis 
on the work of the Indian poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Among important actions 
at the meeting of the general Alumni As- 
sociation was the adoption of the recom- 
mendation presented by the Alumni Coun- 
cil that a committee be appointed charged 
with formulating the set-up for promoting 
the project of building a library. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees June 1 the following officers were 
elected: President, I. W. Bingaman, D.D.; 
vice-president, T. B. Uber, D.D.; secretary, 


J. Arthur Baird; treasurer, William C.- 


Krauss; attorney, C. J. Tressler; assistant 
secretary, Miss Pearl Goeller. The Rev. 
Mark A. Getzendaner and Mr. George 
Berger, representatives of the Synod of 
Iowa; the Rev. J. A. Goeken of the Wart- 
burg Synod; the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 
of the Northwest Synod; and William R. 
Sachse, member at large, were received 
as members. 

The Board expressed its appreciation 
of the splendid co-operation given by the 
constituent synods on this territory; also 
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for the services of Dr. R. Neumann and 
Dr. G. W. Genszler, retiring members. 

The committee appointed at the January 
meeting to make a survey-study of the 
status of Carthage College and its needs, 
Mr. O. A. Hanke, chairman; President 
Schulz, Mr. W. R. Sachse, and Mr. C. J. 
Tressler, submitted their report through 
the chairman of the committee. This com- 
prehensive report was listened to with 
much interest by the Board. 


BANQUET IN HONOR OF 
WILLIAM E. HIRT 


THURSDAY evening, June 1, the congre- 
gation of Luther Memorial Church, Erie, 
Pa., gathered in the dining hall of the 
church and tendered a complimentary 
dinner to Hon. William E. Hirt in honor 
of his appointment by Governor Arthur 
H. James to the Superior Court Bench to 
fill the vacancy caused by the election of 
Mr. James to the Governorship of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The spacious dining hall was filled and 
the entire program was presented by 
members of Lu- 
ther Memorial 
Church. Mr. 
Robert Lawrie 
acted as toast- 
master and called 
on Dre) ka Mi. 
Gearhart, the 
pastor; Attorneys 
J. O. Hertzler, 
R. L. Leemhuis, 
and A. Blass; 
Ernst Behrend, 
D.Se., president 
of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Com- 
pany; and Mrs. 
Harry W. Schaal, 
who responded with remarks appropriate 
to the occasion. The music was presented 
by the Almhagen Ensemble, the Junior 
Choir, and Church Quartet, with Miss Alta 
Jensen as soloist. 

All his life Judge Hirt has been an 
active member of Luther Memorial Church. 
He has served on the church council for 
more than twenty-five years, has been 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
the Music Committee for many years, and 
was the chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, under whose direction the present 
edifice was erected in 1925-26. Through 
many years he has sung in the choir. He 
served the United Lutheran Church for 
two terms as a member of its Executive 
Committee. 

In 1935 he received the degree D.C.L. 
from Thiel College. 

“Judge Hirt displayed on the bench the 
same evenness of mind and judicial tem- 
perament that had marked his work as a 
lawyer, and as a Common Pleas Judge 
he has made a record that is unique. 
His courtesy and impartiality were such 
that his decisions won the respect of the 
Josing as well as the winning sides, and 
his brethren at the bar have been so 
pleased with his performance that they 
returned him to the bench without oppo- 
sition in the election of 1921 which fol- 
lowed his appointment in 1920, and again 
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in 1931 when he had completed eleven 
years of service. Though he has been a 
Republican all his life, politics were never 
mixed with the discharge of his duties, 
and in tribute to his fairness and ability, 
all parties nominated him as their can- 
didate in the election of 1931.” 


ORGANIST HONORED 


Brotherhood Also Observes Six- 
tieth Anniversary 


Philadelphia, Pa. A farewell party was 
given in honor of Mr. William Wick, or- 
ganist of Immanuel German Church, 
Frankford, to mark forty-five years of 
service. This was coupled with a banquet 
in his honor by members of the mixed and 
men’s choirs as well as the Sunday school 
teachers. When Mr. Wick undertook the 
playing of the piano for the Sunday school 
and the organ for the church services 
forty-five years ago he was told that this 
was a foolish move, since the congrega- 
tion was not only split up and small but 
many hoped it would pass out of existence. 
By the grace of God, his services were not 
only needed but grew as time went on. 

He was gifted with talents and a sense 
of duty that have endeared him to the 
members of Immanuel, and it is with re- 
gret that the congregation sees him give 
up as organist on account of dimming 
sight. His faithful service will not be for- 
gotten. Tokens of esteem were handed 
him not only in verse and prose, but fifty 
dollars was presented to him as a material 
appreciation of long and willing years 
of service. 

Recently this congregation observed the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Maenner- 
Verein, or Brotherhood, as some call the 
organization. Way back when things looked 
blue and sometimes almost desperate in 
the struggle for an honest existence, a 
group of men of this church discussed the 
advisability of organizing the men of the 
congregation for help. January 2, 1879, a 
meeting was called, matters discussed, and 
a month later the organization was ef- 
fected. A constitution was adopted and 
the Brotherhood began to function. It is 
still active for the local congregation. The 
services of this group of men, ready and 
willing to serve the church, is deeply ap- 
preciated. 

On this anniversary occasion neighbor- 
ing pastors and their Brotherhood repre- 
sentatives were guests, bringing greetings 
and good wishes. O. Woltersdorf, Esq., is 
the very efficient president. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE RED 
ROSE 


Hunpreps of visitors crowded into the 
drowsy town of Manheim, Pa., Sunday, 
June 11. In Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church they participated in a day-long 
ceremony. At its climax the Hon. H. Frank 
Eshelman of Lancaster, Pa., handed a 
single rose to Mrs. Bessie Boyer Nagel of 
Newtonville, Mass., oldest living descendant 
cf Manheim’s founder. Thus the forty- 
seventh Festival of the Red Rose refreshed 
miemories of the town’s romantic history. 

Dignitaries of church and state were 
among the throng of visitors who attended 
two memorial services—in the morning to 
hear the Rev. Dr. Charles P. Wiles of 
Philadelphia, editor of Sunday School Lit- 
erature of the United Lutheran Church, 
and in the afternoon, the Rev. Gerald G. 
Neely of York, Pa. 

In 1750 Baron Henry William Stiegel 
migrated to Pennsylvania, laid out a town 
and named it after his native German city. 
He prospered in the manufacture of iron 
and glass. A devout Lutheran, he or- 
ganized a congregation and to it deeded 
a plot of ground for a church. The Baron 
was both generous and romantic: the price 
was five shillings plus “in the month of 
June yearly forever hereafter the rent of 
ene red rose.” 

But only twice did the Baron receive 
his rent. Bankrupted by the Revolutionary 
War he was jailed for debt. Later he 
worked as a teacher and preacher, then 
disappeared. Collectors of colonial art and 
handiwork prized Stiegel glass, but Man- 
heim forgot the Baron and his “one red 
rose.” 

In 1891, however, a town historian re- 
discovered the Stiegel deed just as the 
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congregation originally organized by the 
Baron was about to dedicate a new church 
building. Interest in the Baron’s benefac- 
tion was aroused again. Publicity given the 
event brought response from John C. 
Stiegel of Harrisonburg, Va., a lineal de- 
scendant. Since that time the red rose 
has been received each year by some mem- 
ber of the family. 

When the congregation celebrated its 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary in 1920, 
descendants of the Baron returned to the 
church the carefully preserved roses which 
had been: used as first payments. Now, 
properly framed and protected, they are 
displayed in Zion Church. 

Today Manheim is a city of roses. 
Through interest in the festival citizens 
of the community have become ardent 
horticulturists. All covet and compete for 
the honor of furnishing the floral rent. 

The Rev. Dr. J. F. Knittle, pastor of the 
church, has repeatedly emphasized the 
significant symbolism of the one red rose 
as a visible testimony of a Christian’s de- 
votion to perpetuating spiritual blessings. 
The Baron’s vast possessions are gone, ex- 
cept what he gave to the church. His 
grave is unknown, but his name and his 
memory live on in the activity of Zion 
Church and its impressively conceived 
testimony of gratitude to one who in- 
vested in the spiritual—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
NEWTON, N. C. 


May 28 was a day of rejoicing for Beth- 
Eden congregation, Newton, N. C., A. R. 
Beck, D.D., pastor. In the presence of a 
large congregation their splendid church 
was officially dedicated to the service of 
the Triune God. The act of dedication 
was performed by the pastor and an im- 
pressive sermon was preached by the 
president of the United Synod of North 
Carolina, J. L. Morgan, D.D., who took 
as his text Isaiahh 60: 7, “I will glorify the 
house of my glory.” This was the same 
text used by the Rev. J. B. Anthony in 
1861 when the first church building was 
dedicated. 

At the afternoon service Attorney J. C. 
Sigmon, secretary of the congregation, 
gave a history of the congregation; J. Paul 
Wagner, treasurer of the building fund, 
read a financial report; Dr. Beck gave a 
report of the additions to membership; and 
greetings were received from former pas- 
tors and local pastors. 

The congregation was organized under 
the direction of a licentiate, Mr. B. N. 
Hopkins, in 1850. The first church, a plain 


brick building, was dedicated during the 


pastorate of the Rev. Simeon Scherer, 
father of the late Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, 
in 1861. The old church served the con- 
gregation until ten years ago, when the 
present more commodious and beautiful 
church was opened in May 1929, under the 
leadership of the present pastor. In addi- 
tion to the expenditure of $2,126 for a lot 
and the removal of the parsonage, the 
church has cost $36,357. 

Furnishings were presented for inclu- 
sion in the dedication service as follows: 
an individual communion set by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society; a brass altar cross, candela- 
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bra and desk by the Young Ladies’ Class 
of the Sunday school. 

Dr. Beck reported that since he became 
pastor May 1, 1921, he had received into 
membership 257 by infant baptism, 18 by 
adult baptism, 424 by confirmation and 
letter. Recently $670 was expended for 
redecorating and improvements. 


PASTOR FOR 47 YEARS 


JUNE 2 the Rev. Nevin E. Miller entered 
upon the forty-seventh year of his pastor- 
ate at St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa. 
This is the only parish Mr. Miller has had 
since his ordination after graduation from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in May 1893. 
From a struggling beginning he has seen 
the congregation grow to one of the largest 
and strongest in this section of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. 

Upon his arrival the church was located 
cn the site now occupied by Sacred Heart 
Church—a small edifice, with an enroll- 
ment of ninety members. Today there is a 
membership of 500 and a Sunday school 
enrollment of 435. In 1926 the congrega- 
tion erected its present house of worship, 
which is valued at $54,000 with parsonage. 

June 4 the work done by Pastor Miller 
was fittingly marked by a service at which 
Dr. Russell D. Snyder of the Philadelphia 
Seminary preached the anniversary ser- 
mon in the morning, and the Rev. E. H. 
Trafford, a life-long friend of Mr. Miller, 
preached in the evening. A candlelight 
service concluded the celebration. A basket 
of forty-six red roses was presented to 
the pastor by a member of the church 
council. 


HOMECOMING AT RING- 
TOWN, PA. 


Sunpay, June 11, Homecoming Day and 
the twelfth anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church plant of St. John’s, 
Ringtown, Pa., was marked with appro- 
priate services. 

The morning service featured the Rev. 
Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of Tur 
LUTHERAN as the guest preacher. Dr. Mel- 
horn stressed the need of a united church 
to deal with tremendous needs of these 
times, and that our Church is developing 
this united front in timely and efficient 
manner. The Young People’s Choir pre- 
sented festival music for the occasion. 

At noon a dinner was served by the 
Ladies’ Aid in the basement of the church 
to more than three hundred members and 
visitors. An inspiring time of fellowship 
and reunion marked this part of the day's 
program. 

The afternoon service began with an 
organ recital by Mrs. Samuel Dresher, 
organist of St. John’s. The Rev. G. Elson 
Ruff, pastor of Christ Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, and chairman of publicity for the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was the 
guest preacher at this service. Deeply 
spiritual, his message on “Our Task” was 
a tremendous challenge to increased effort 
in building the Kingdom of Christ with 
our hands. A letter of greeting from the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was read. 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE--Hickory, N. C. 


(Co-educational) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 


Fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 


Pre-Professional, Teachers, Commercial 


and Music Courses 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00 


For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 


Addresses were made by two ministerial 
sons of the congregation: the Rev. Charles 
C. Schlitzer, pastor of St. John’s, Rich- 
landtown, Pa., and the Rev. Samuel F. 
Stauffer, pastor of the Line Mountain 
Parish, Leck Kill, Pa. Festival music was 
provided by the Ladies’ Chorus of Shenan- 
doah, Pa., Mrs. John Wilhelm, director; 
and the Young People’s Choir, directed by 
the pastor, the Rev. W. Robert Miller. 
The attendance at the services totaled 
nearly eight hundred. 

St. John’s has marked nearly 130 years 
of service in the community, having been 
founded in 1810. The first log church 
building was erected that year. The first 
recorded baptism is that. of Matilde Vogt, 
daughter of Adam and Susanna Vogt, born 
July 7, 1810; baptized August 10, 1810; with 
Magdalena Farry as sponsor. 

The present church and parish school 
plant of brick and stone was dedicated 
Trinity Sunday, June 12, 1927, and is 
valued at $102,000. The furnishings, in- 
cluding a fine Moller pipe organ, are 
valued at $24,000. In the present pastorate 
of two years and eight months the in- 
debtedness has been reduced nearly $7,000, 
now being $35,738; and the communing 
membership has increased by 101 persons. 
now standing at 401. 


FOUR GENERATIONS AT 
BAPTISM 


Wuen Mary Sue Goodwin, infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Goodwin, West 
Middletown, Ohio, was baptized by the 
Rev. Paul J. Renz recently, at the home 
of her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Murphy, four generations of the family 
were present. For generations her an- 
cestors have been devout Lutherans. Wit- 
nesses of the christening were her parents, 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Murphy and 
Mrs. V. C. Goodwin of West Middletown; 
and her great-grandmother, Mrs. William 
Sellars of Trenton; also Miss Elizabeth 
Shafer of Dayton, one of her sponsors. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. Bryan Keisler, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, S. C., 
was a recent visitor to the office of Tur 
LUTHERAN and the City of Philadelphia. 
The occasion of this visit to the city was 
the commencement of Temple University, 
on which occasion Pastor Keisler was the 
recipient of the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology from that institution. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP— 
FIRST BOOK 


“JUST LIKE YOU” 
By LUCY W. PEABODY 
196 pages, a picture on every page. 


Children love it. Libraries need it. 
Peace and Good Will Depend Upon It 
SPECIAL PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid. 
Order from—MISS M. H. LEAVIS 
186 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
CHURG Bible Markers , . 
Super-Frontals 
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Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 
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Aeolian-Skinner 
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a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


IF YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


Failed to get into Camp Miller or 
Camp Hagan, 


CAMP OLDE MILLE LODGE FOR BOYS 
and CAMP SANKANAC FOR GIRLS can 
still accommodate a few. Under Lutheran 
supervision. 

For information write 


J. L. SWINEHART, R. F. D. No. 1 
SPRING CITY, PA. 
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PEAY buyers are amazed 
when they learn thata 
remarkably fine WICKS 
Organcan be purchased 
for $950.00. The same high 
quality in these small or- 
gans asin greater WICKS 
instruments. 


| WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


Dept. Lu. 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
low prices. State 


“pleasingly 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 


ples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 
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CLARIN 
CHAIRS 


Guaranteed ten 
years, are built 
to last a lifetime. 


There is a Clarin Representative 
in Your Community. 


Write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 
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Chaplain and Mrs. F. Herbert Moehl- 
mann, until recently stationed at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, sailed for Europe 
June 13. They will tour Scotland, England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium. Chaplain Moehlmann has been 
transferred to Fort Crook at Omaha, Nebr., 
and upon his return to the United States 
that will be his new address. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Jeffersontown, Ky. Christ Church is a 
rural church at which the Rev. J. E. 
Stomberger is completing the nineteenth 
year of his pastorate. The church has 
been enlarged twice during this time, and 
this spring the congregation again re- 
modeled it. The exterior was repainted, 
the entire building was repapered, new 
doors were installed, and the chancel was 
enlarged and refurnished with altar, pul- 
pit, baptismal font, clergy pews, cross, 
electrified candelabra, missal stand, offer- 
ing plates, Bible, pulpit light and altar 
cloths. A new piano was installed, and the 
pews, floors and woodwork were revar- 
nished. The Junior and Senior Choir sec- 
tions of the church were paneled. All im- 
provements were made at a cost of $2,000. 

A special service was held on the after- 
noon of May 14. The Rev. C. A. Robert- 
son, vice-president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, delivered the sermon, 
and the furnishings were dedicated by the 
pastor. Drs. I. R. Ladd and J. E. Spaid, the 
Rev. J. H. Laughner and the Rev. C. A. 
Robertson extended greetings The other 
churches of Louisville sent greetings by 
letter. Mr. Elmer Schneiter has been 
superintendent of the Sunday school for 
the past eighteen years, and his services 
are appreciated by his co-workers. 


Springfield, Ill. May 21 Grace Church 
had occasion to celebrate a very happy 
occasion—the burning of the mortgage. 
This last indebtedness was incurred when 
a Sunday school building was erected in 
1926 during the pastorate of Dr. William 
H. Nicholas at a cost of $70,000. This debt 
has gradually been reduced, and during 
the past Easter season a special appeal 
was made by Pastor A. Burd Arganbright 
and the church council for the liquidation 
of the debt. 

This is the third such celebration in the 
history of Grace Church, organized in 
1841. In 1905, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. J. M. Francis, the debt incurred in 
building a new church was canceled; and 
during the pastorate of Dr. Nicholas, the 
debt on the parsonage was canceled. 
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those on the committee who thought that 
the convention should either be put off or 
transferred to some other country than the 
United States. However, after discussing 
the matter thoroughly it was unanimously 
agreed that we should go through with 
the plans as announced. The more dif- 
ficult the times, the greater the need for 
standing together in co-operation and un- 
derstanding. We have every reason to hope 
and expect that a strong delegation will 
come from Germany and the Northern 
Countries, a delegation that will not be 
irritated by the passing enmities that make 
themselves manifest so often in the press 
and over the radio in our country. 

There are three commissions that are at 
present working. The first commission is 
made up of members especially from Ger- 
many, who are studying the question of 
the Lutheran conception of the Word and 
the Sacraments. The second commission 
is made up of representatives from the 
Northern Countries who are studying thé 
question of the Church as we confess it in 
the Third Article of the Creed and the 
Organized Churches, which will afford op- 
portunity to discuss thoroughly the re- 
lationship between the Lutheran Church 
and the many divisions of the Christian 
Church in the world. The third commis- 
sion is made up of American members 
and will handle the question of the Church 
in the world. This was assigned to the 
Americans because of their practical ex- 
perience in the building up of a free church 
in this country. On each of these commis- 
sions there is one representative from each 
of the other two groups and one from the 
so-called minority churches. 


American Committees 


Dr. Greever, the secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church, is the chairman of Com- 
mission Three. The other American mem- 
bers are: 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Dr. Bernhard M. Christenson, president 
of Augsburg Seminary and College, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. E. E. Fischer of the theological fac- 
ulty at Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

Dr. E. C. Fendt of the theological fac- 
ulty at Capital University. 

Dr. Alfred Th. Jorgensen of Copenhagen 
will represent the Northern Countries on 
this commission and Professor Althouse, 
Germany. 

The commissions are supposed to have 
their studies ready by January 1 and in 
the hands of the committee for printing. 
In connection with the meeting of the 
Lutheran World Convention there will be 
a series of other meetings representing the 
many and varied phases of church work. 
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SYNOD 


The Mississippi Synod will convene in Grace 
Church, Laurel, Miss., the Rev. J. A. Sanders 
pastor, July 11-13. Opening Service with Holy 
Communion, Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer bringing 
the message, July 11, 8.00 P. M. 

Emory P. Heidt, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will meet July 11-13, in Grace Church, 
Laurel, Miss., the Rev. John Sanders pastor. 

Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Joanna Jane Hoover 


died Sunday afternoon, June 11, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Mary Grace Stock, New 
Oxford, Pa. She was born November 14, 1862; 
was confirmed in youth by the sainted Rev. 
Daniel Hauer in Abbottstown, Pa. Her religious 
life was characterized by the pietism of the 
early Pennsylvania pioneers. Her last prayer 
on the morning of the day she died was one 
appropriate for a pilgrim’s homegoing, from 
Stark’s Handbuch. Her husband preceded her, 
which left her a widow for the last seventeen 
years. A daughter also preceded her in death. 
Besides the other daughter, with whom she 
made her home the last years of her life, the 
only other child is Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, a 
member of the faculty of Gettysburg Seminary. 
Funeral services took place from the home 
June 14. Dr. Hoover paid a touching tribute 
to the mother and the home that from earliest 
days surrounded him with the spiritual in- 
fluences that moulded his life, and at great 
sacrifice furnished him with the opportunity for 
larger service in the Church. The Rev. George 
E. Sheffer and the Rev. Howard E. Sheeley 
conducted the services. Two pastors, relatives 
of the deceased, the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rudisill of 
Harrisburg and the Rev. I. M. Lau of York 
took part in the service. So also did the mem- 
bers of the faculty of Gettysburg Seminary. It 
was a tribute to a life made meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. The memory 
of the just is blessed. John Aberly. 


Mrs. Jennie C. Remine Oney 


wife of the late Rev. William B. Oney, an- 
swered the call to “come up higher’ on the 
evening of May 24, at her home in Staunton, 
Va. Services were conducted in the chapel of 
Christ Church, Staunton, two days later by her 
pastor, the Rev. Raymond D. Wood. 

Born in Washington County, Va., September 
13, 1859, she was the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Remine. Until she married she was active 
as a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. After her marriage she became a con- 
secrated leader in the Lutheran congregations 
served by her husband in Washington County 
Parish, Va.; Floyd County Parish, Va.; Mt. 
Sidney, Va.; Rowan County, N. C.; Concord, 
N. C.; Bridgewater, Va.; Clinton, Ohio; Doubs, 
Md.; Woodstock, Va.; Waynesboro, Va.; and 
Middlebrook, Va. 

After retiring from the activities of the 
ministry seventeen years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oney made their home in Staunton where, in 
Christ Church, they continued to serve faith- 
fully until they passed to their places in the 
Church Triumphant. Mrs. Oney was especially 
active as a teacher in the Sunday school and 
as a leader in the work of the women of the 
church. Her cheerful spirit and unfailing de- 
votion to the things of God were an inspiration 
to all who were associated with her. But of 
all the high qualities that marked her life the 
noblest were evidenced by her as a devoted 
mother in her parsonage home. 

Surviving Mrs. Oney are her two daughters: 
Margaret L. Oney, Staunton, Va., and Mrs. 
Willie Rinker, Mt. Jackson, Va.; one stepson, 
the Rev. Elbert E. Oney, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
two grandchildren, Oney Rinker, Covington, 
Va., and Mrs. Margaret Osburn, Harrisonburg, 
Va. R. D. Wood. 


MARRIED 


Weber-Lemke. Miss Dorothy Frances Lemke 
was united in marriage to the Rev. Alfred 
Weber June 21, in St. John’s Lutheran Church 
of Passaic, N. J., by the bride’s father, the 
Rev. Paul E. T. Lemke. The bride is a great- 
granddaughter of the late Rev. Theodore 
Heischmann and is an alumna of Pratt Insti- 
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tute. The groom is an alumnus of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School and has 
been pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., since his ordination in 1928. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Finck, D.D., W. J., from New Market, Va., to 
199 Dewey St., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Holand C. B., from St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Santa Monica, Calif., to 721 Washington Ave., 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Kellow, Norman B., from R. F. D. 1, York, Pa., 
to R. F. D. 1, Thomasville, Pa. 

Kistler, Samuel K., from Stone Church, Pa., to 
R. F. D. 1, Sellersville, Pa. 

Laughbaum, J. A., from 1622 Riverside Drive, 
Nashville, Tenn., to 1213 Norvell Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Schwegler, H. G., from 3811 W. Broadway, 
poulsville, Ky., to 208 S. 18th St., Richmond, 
nd. 

Steinhoff, L. H., from 429 S. Loomis St., Fort 
Collins, Colo., to 304 E. Myrtle St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Weaver, J. J., from Millheim, Pa., to Oster- 
burg, Pa. 

Weng, Ph.D., Armin George, from 33 N. Chapel 
am Elgin, Ill., to 135 Euclid Ave., Park Ridge, 


Wicker, S.T.D., S. E., from 715 W. 32d St., 
Wilmington, Del., to 719 W. 32d St., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


PRIZE OFFER 


The American Tract Society of 7 West 45th 
St., New York City, makes the following an- 
nouncement: Three prizes, $1,000, $500, and 
$250, will be awarded to the authors of the 
three best treatises on one or more essential, 
evangelical doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Manuscripts should be from 50,000 to 60,000 
words. The contest will terminate November 
30, 1939. Material already published cannot be 
considered in competition for these prizes. 
Conditions concerning this prize contest can be 
secured by addressing the American Tract 
Society. 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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ONLY A LUTHERAN MUTUAL SAVINGS 


REFUND POLICY OFFERS YOU THE 


PROTECTION OF AN ENDOWMENT POLICY 


at the cost of Ordinary Life Insurance 


ke A Lutheran Mutual Savings Refund Plan offers 
all the advantages of an endowment policy and 
more. In the event of death all that is deducted is 
the amount the insured would have had to pay had 
he carried an ordinary life policy. The accumu- 


lated savings are returned, together with the face of 
the policy. Mail the coupon today for complete 
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The Ready Seller 
| ( { ) For years societies have profited from its sale 


Thousands of homes have benefited from its use 


It is a useful and’ inexpensive article. Its low price and amazing values 
prompt its purchase without much necessity for intensive sales effort. Thou- 
sands of homes have become accustomed to its use and eagerly await each 
new issue. Many homes need more than one copy. It is most suitable as a 
Christmas remembrance and is often purchased in quantities for this purpose. 


Characteristic and Distinctive Features 


For each weekday there is a choice Bible verse serving as a memory 
gem, or guide in daily Christian living, or as stimulus to family devotions. 

Large black figures are used for weekday dates while Sundays and 
major festivals and holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly moon phases 
are pictured. 


Morning and Evening lessons indicated for each day. 
CHER (Hl A convenient showing of calendar dates of preceding and following 
months. 
The appointed lessons and colors for the Church Year are indicated for 


Sundays and festivals. 

THE CHURCH YEAR plan as carried out, beside supplying a co-ordi- 
nating factor for all elements of this calendar, serves a useful purpose in 
definitely connecting up daily private and personal devotion with the pub- 
lic and group worship of the Church. 

THE SCRIPTURE VERSES represent a careful thematic arrangement 
paralleling the Church Year. 


A Notable Group of Bible Pictures in Colors — 
A splendid selection of pictures reproduced in color, that you will want 
to keep and frame. The following subjects are included in the selection: 


Month Subject Artist 
Cover—‘Of Such Is the’ Kingdom) of (Heaven? iiss cesmscntnee iene tes Roth 


January—Madonna of the Blossoms. .......eee Untersberger 
February—Jesus with Mary and Martha ... .. Giovanni 
March—Christ Before Pilate wissen Munkacsy 
April—Jesus Reveals Himself to Thomas .. M. Bloch 
May—The Good Shepherd) <jascccecscccsssssctanteccsstssseessavseconeevstve ss creeastareatirettieepereteae Mohlte 


June—Jésus jand) the Children) \...iii 2 .cm cee eee eee Giovanni 


July—‘Be Present at Our Table, Gord? .ccnisescutecanvimtis ener Giovanni 
August—Jesus Weeping Over Jerusalem ocicscscsseccseseesesesssnesenceenseneses Limont 
September—‘Behold the Lilies” ................. .. Kaufmann 
October—Christ in the Wheatfield Untersberger 


November—The Rich Young Ruler Hofmann 
December—The Adoration of the Shepherds ........csecsssssscssscsecessnsssesecessacess Mohlte 


Suggestions for Successful Results 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organization or individual to undertake 
the sale of this calendar. ] 

MAKE AN EARLY START. A single copy on display advising with 
whom orders may be placed will help to create a demand and interest prior 
to a sales campaign. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your sales campaign as many others 
besides your members will appreciate having this superior Scripture Verse 
Calendar brought to their attention. 

Arrangements should be made in every congregation for some members 
or organization to undertake the sale of this calendar. No other money- 
: ; raising plan of this nature equals it in dignity, in satisfaction to purchasers, 
pee oe Se in pleasure to those engaged in its sale and profits that result. 


Church Year 
CALENDAR 


Prices 


To Churches or Representatives 
(The last column is of special interest) 


No. Cost Sell Profits 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 .10 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 ' 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 * 90.00 : 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


Terms—Cash within thirty days after shipment, providing order is signed 
by a pastor or officer of an organization. Transportation extra on quanti- 
ties of two hundred and over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C 
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